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THIS  BOOK  IS  DEDICATED 

TO  ALL  THOSE 


WHO,  IN  WHATEVER  GENERATION , 
HAVE  LOVED  AND  WILL  YET  LOVE  ' 
THIS  CHURCH 


The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  many  members  and  friends  of  this  church 
who  have  helped  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 


FOREWORD 


IN  the  Prologue  of  the  book,  This  Believing  World,  are  found 
these  words: 

“One  wonders  about  it.  What  is  it,  this  thing  we  call  Relig¬ 
ion?  Whence  did  it  come?  And  why?  What  was  it  yesterday? 
What  is  it  today?  And  what  will  it  become  tomorrow?” 

Yes,  one  does  wonder  about  it  again  and  again.  And  in  days 
of  celebration  like  these  one  wonders  about  this  religious  organi¬ 
zation  we  call  The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Great  Barring¬ 
ton.  “Whence  did  it  come?  And  why?  And  how?  What  was  it 
yesterday?  What  is  it  today?  And  what  will  it  become  tomorrow?” 

As  if  to  answer  a  bit  of  this  wondering,  the  following  brief 
history  of  this  church  according  to  the  Reverend  Howard  J.  Conn, 
minister  in  the  200th  year  of  its  being,  invites  us  to  “look  unto  the 
rock  whence  ye  are  hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  ye  are 
digged,”  to  behold  how  God  “has  been  our  help  in  ages  past,”  to 
compare  our  faith  with  that  of  our  fathers  and  to  study  to  know 
how  we  can  show  ourselves  “approved  unto  God”  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead.  As  a  comparatively  recent  comer  to  the  beautiful  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  and  as  one  of  the  newer  members  of  this  church,  the 
writer  of  this  Foreword  has  accepted  this  invitation  as  a  most  wel¬ 
come  privilege.  For  him  the  reading  of  the  record  that  follows  has 
been  a  rewarding  experience,  having  yielded  certain  lasting  impres¬ 
sions  good  for  the  soul.  For  instance,  he  has  been  impressed  by 
the  important  part  young  men,  many  of  them  in  their  twenties, 
have  played  in  the  organization  and  ongoing  of  this  church,  by  the 
fact  that  the  spirit  of  man  is  not  easily  quenched,  that  disappoint¬ 
ment,  discouragement  and  disaster  can  be  and  should  be  stepping- 
stones  to  something  higher  and  better,  by  the  power  to  influence 
inherent  in  tremendous  moral  earnestness,  by  the  strength  of  faith 
to  keep  alive  and  by  the  “softening  up”  processes  of  God  through 
time  on  man’s  mind  and  heart  until  the  beauty  and  blessedness  of 
forgiveness  shine  forth  and  a  larger  unity  prevails. 
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One  finds  here  quite  to  his  satisfaction  no  intent  to  dress  up 
the  record  for  show— out  of  love  for  the  church  as  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion  to  gloss  over  its  imperfections.  Its  faults  and  its  failures  stand 
forth  along  side  its  virtues  and  its  successes  and  God  is  seen  brood¬ 
ing  over  all,  patiently  and  gently  dealing  with  this  imperfect 
instrument  of  His  will,  bringing  strength  out  of  weakness. 

This  church  has  had  its  times  of  weeping  and  rejoicing,  many 
of  them.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  this  200th  Anniversary  is  truly 
one  of  rejoicing.  The  heart  must  sing  for  joy  that  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  another  century  brethren  dwell  together  here  in  unity,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord  is  revealed  in  a  redecorated  sanctuary,  that 
a  minister,  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  all  for  which  it 
stands,  humble,  kindly  and  tolerant  in  spirit,  diligent  student  of 
the  Word,  strong  preacher  of  the  faith,  daily  exemplar  of  Christian 
grace,  counsels  the  people  wisely  and  shepherds  them  lovingly,  and 
that  the  church  fellowship  itself  has  the  will  in  goodly  measure  to 
“press  toward  the  mark  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

It  has  been  said:  “Things  that  belong,  stick.”  Jesus  Christ 
must  “belong,”  then,  to  this  trembling  old  world,  for  he  has 
“stuck”  here  in  the  hearts  of  men  nineteen  hundred  years  and 
more.  In  like  manner  The  First  Congregational  Church  in  Great 
Barrington  must  “belong”  in  this  abode  of  men,  for  it  has  “stuck” 
here  in  spite  of  all  life’s  vicissitudes  for  two  long  centuries  now 
gone. 

“The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  Church”  be 
cause  it  “belongs.”  Yes,  indeed,  but  may  it  not  be  well  for  the 
sake  of  balance  to  place  along  side  this  word  the  reply  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  who,  when  he  was  asked  by  Guizot  how  long  the 
the  American  Republic  would  endure,  made  answer:  “So  long  as 
it  is  true  to  the  principles  of  its  founders.”  So,  too,  must  any 
church,  this  church,  if  it  is  to  endure  as  a  life-giving  organism,  “be 
true  to  the  principles  of  its  Founder,”  not  seeking  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister.” 

Someone  has  written  after  this  fashion  about  Edward  Arling¬ 
ton  Robinson,  “brilliant  word-painter  of  lights  and  shadows,”  that 
he  sees  “Our  world  as  very  beautiful,  but  the  light  that  illumines 
it  is  like  that  which  fills  a  prison-house.”  But  he  then  quickly  adds: 

“The  world  is  not  a  prison-house,  but  a  kind  of  spiritual 
kindergarten  wherein  millions  of  bewildered  infants  are  trying  to 
spell  God  with  the  wrong  blocks.” 
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Well,  if  this  is  a  word  fitly  spoken,  and  we  believe  it  is,  then 
our  task  individually  and  unitedly,  with  Christ,  is  to  find  the  right 
blocks  “to  spell  God,”  which  in  turn  means  to  spell  happiness  and 
life  abundant. 

As  Gladstone  at  ninety  years  of  age  abounded  in  vigor  and 
freshness  because,  as  Morley  expressed  it,  “he  kept  himself  on  the 
line  of  discovery,”  so  may  our  church  continue  to  abound  in  vigor 
and  freshness  because  it,  too,  holds  “to  the  line  of  discovery.” 

“To  find  the  path  that  leads  to  light 
As  today  becomes  tomorrow.” 

To  this  church  of  the  risen  Christ  which  is  in  Great  Barring¬ 
ton:  “Grace  be  unto  you  and  peace,  from  Him  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come.” 

My  respects  to  you,  Comrades  of  the  Way,  as  we  forward 
march. 

George  A.  Tuttle 

The  Old  Stone  House 
On-the-Road-to-Monterey 
Monterey,  Massachusetts. 


. 
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OF  GREAT  BARRINGTON 

r743  -  1943 


CHAPTER  I 

LAYING  THE  FOUNDATIONS:  1743  -  1805 

WITH  the  movement  of  the  Massachusetts  frontier  westward 
over  the  mountains  from  Westfield,  the  lovely  Housatonic 
valley  began  to  be  settled  in  the  years  following  1726. 
The  territory  from  the  Connecticut  border  to  Monument  Moun¬ 
tain  was  divided  into  two  townships,  the  lower  of  which  in  1733 
was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Sheffield  and  became  the  parent 
of  what  later  was  to  be  Great  Barrington.  In  1739  Stockbridge 
was  incorporated.  The  conditions  in  the  territory  of  “Upper 
Housatonic,”  situated  between  these  two  towns,  were  somewhat 
chaotic.  There  was  no  legally-constituted  government  nor  munic¬ 
ipal  authority.  The  inhabitants  appealed  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  Boston  for  incorporation  into  a  town.  This  was  denied  them, 
but  in  1742  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Upper  Township,  to¬ 
gether  with  those  of  a  strip  of  territory  in  the  northern  section  of 
the  Lower  Township  then  belonging  to  Sheffield,  were  empowered 
to  build  a  church  and  to  engage  an  orthodox  minister.  This  is 
the  territory  that  the  following  year  was  organized  as  the  North 
Parish  of  Sheffield  with  full  parish  privileges,  and  in  1761  became 
incorporated  as  the  town  of  Great  Barrington. 

In  reviewing  the  religious  history  of  this  particular  section  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  very  successful  mission  to  the  Housatonic 
Indians  was  begun  in  this  township  of  Upper  Housatonic.  In  1734 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  honored  Konkapot  with  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  Captain,  and  Umpachene  with  a  lieutenancy.  When  these 
two  leaders  went  to  Springfield  to  receive  the  honors,  they  were 
interviewed  by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Indian  Affairs  in  Boston,  and  they  expressed  a  willingness  to  re¬ 
ceive  religious  teachers.  John  Sergeant,  a  graduate  and  tutor  of 
Yale  College,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge  were  sent.  With  the  help 
of  the  Indians,  a  building  was  erected  on  what  would  now  be 
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Stockbridge  Road,  about  a  mile  below  Monument  Mountain,  as 
this  spot  seemed  half-way  distant  between  two  settlements  of  the 
natives.  The  Mission  School  was  conducted  here  during  the  win¬ 
ters  of  1 734-  35  and  i735-’36.  In  the  summer  of  1735  John  Sergeant 
was  ordained  at  Deerfield  and  accepted  by  the  Housatonic  Indians 
as  their  spiritual  teacher.  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  remained 
the  school-master.  Captain  Konkapot,  Lieutenant  Umpachene 
and  their  families  were  baptized.  So  successful  was  the  Mission 
that  it  was  desired  that  the  Indians  might  have  a  township  of  their 
own.  Accordingly  an  exchange  of  land  was  made  whereby  they 
became  owners  of  the  territory  north  of  Monument  Mountain. 
The  Mission  was  transferred  there  in  the  spring  of  1736,  and 
Stockbridge  was  incorporated  in  1739.  The  Stockbridge  Indians 
were  of  excellent  moral  character,  and  the  work  of  the  Mission 
amongst  them  was  very  rewarding.  These  Indians  were  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  settlers  during  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  they 
rendered  distinguished  service  during  the  Revolution. 

Aside  from  the  two  winters  that  the  Indian  Mission  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  Great  Barrington,  there  were  no  religious  services  held 
in  the  Upper  Township  before  1742.  Of  the  thirty  families  living 
in  this  section,  a  few  members  perhaps  occasionally  attended 
church  in  Sheffield  or  Stockbridge,  but  travelling  conditions  made 
frequent  attendance  impossible.  The  first  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  at  Boston  toward  this  township  was  in  1742,  to  empower 
the  inhabitants  “to  raise  money  for  the  building  of  a  convenient 
Meeting  House  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God  in  such  place  on 
said  land  as  they  shall  agree  upon,  and  also,  from  time  to  time,  to 
agree  with  and  support  an  able,  learned,  and  Orthodox  Minister 
to  preach  the  word  among  them.”  The  money  was  to  be  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  proprietors  rather  than  upon  all  the  inhabitants. 

On  March  8,  1742,  the  proprietors  met,  organized,  and  made 
plans  to  build  the  meeting-house  just  east  of  the  Great  Bridge,  a  site 
now  marked  by  a  stone  tablet  in  the  Water  Street  cemetery  on  State 
Road.  This  seemed  a  central  location;  a  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  and 
iron  forge  had  already  been  built  on  the  river-bank  nearby.  David 
Ingersoll  is  said  to  have  given  the  land.  By  autumn  the  building 
was  sufficiently  completed  to  permit  the  holding  of  services. 

Charles  J.  Taylor,  in  his  carefully  documented  “History  of 
Great  Barrington,”  which  is  the  standard  reference  authority  for 
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ail  facts  concerning  the  town,  gives  this  description:  “The  meeting¬ 
house  was  a  plain  two-story  structure,  unpainted,  about  35  by  45 
feet  on  the  ground,  with  neither  steeple,  bell  or  chimney,  and  with 
but  little  exterior  or  interior  decoration.  It  stood  fronting  the 
south,  with  its  gables  east  and  west,  with  doors  in  the  center  of 
each  the  south,  east,  and  west  sides.  Its  peak  was  surmounted  with 
the  frame  of  a  belfry,  which  remained  unfinished  until  1745,  when 
the  parish  voted  ‘to  make  a  roofe  to  the  Beelfree,  shingle  and  cla- 
bord  the  same  Roofe.’  But  the  belfry,  if  completed,  disappeared 
at  a  period  earlier  than  any  person  now  living,  familiar  with  the 
building,  can  remember;  though  tradition  affirms  that  a  sentry-box 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  building.  The  principal  or  front  entrance 
was  at  the  south  door,  from  which  the  ‘great  alley’  led  up  to  the 
pulpit.  In  the  south-east  and  south-west  corners  were  stairways, 
leading  to  the  galleries  which  extended  around  the  south,  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  building.  The  pulpit  occupied  the  center  of  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  sounding-board 
which  projected  from  the  side  wall  of  the  building.  In  front  of 
the  pulpit  was  a  balustrade  or  railing,  to  which  was  attached  a  leaf 
hanging  on  hinges,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  communion 
table.  Square  pews  were  built  around  the  four  sides  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  with  alley-ways  passing  in  front  of  them,  and  the  central  or 
body  part  of  the  room  was  fitted  with  seats  011  either  side  of  the 
great  alley.  In  process  of  years,  these  seats  were  in  part  or  wholly 
removed,  and  pews  were  built  in  their  stead.  The  pews  in  the 
meeting-house  were  disposed  of  by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1746.” 

Joseph  Noble,  John  Pixley,  and  David  Ingersoll  were  chosen 
by  the  proprietors  to  secure  a  minister,  and  they  obtained  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Strong,  then  of  Northampton  and  later 
of  New  Marlborough,  who  preached  here  in  1742  and  perhaps  the 
fore-part  of  the  next  year.  It  was  summer  of  1743  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  contacted  the  young  man  who  was  destined  to  be  the  first 
settled  pastor.  On  June  20,  1743,  David  Ingersoll  arrived  in 
Northampton  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  to  invite 
his  pupil,  Samuel  Hopkins,  to  preach  in  the  Upper  Parish  of  Hou- 
satonic.  Young  Hopkins  had  graduated  from  Yale  College  in 
1741,  and  had  preached  in  several  churches  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  though  declining  to  settle  in  any.  He  did  not  feel 
himself  qualified  for  a  parish.  His  keen  mind  was  profiting 
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greatly  from  the  more  than  eight  months  which  at  various  inter¬ 
vals  he  had  spent  with  Edwards.  However,  he  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation,  though  with  no  thought  of  settling  in  Housatonic,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  here  on  July  3rd.  He  preached  several 
Sundays  during  the  summer,  and  in  September  was  given  the  call 
to  become  the  first  settled  minister. 

Hopkins  was  hesitant  about  accepting,  because  his  habits  were 
those  of  a  scholar  and  theologian  rather  than  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  a  minister  in  a  pioneer  community  where  the  inhabitants 
were  occupied  with  simpler  and  more  immediate  pursuits.  The 
religious  life  was  not  very  far  advanced  in  this  region,  and  the 
young  man  questioned  his  ability  to  stimulate  it.  In  August  he 
wrote:  “Took  a  walk  today  in  the*  woods,  and  as  I  returned,  went 
into  the  tavern.  Found  a  number  of  men  there,  who  I  believe  had 
better  been  somewhere  else.  Some  were  disguised  by  drink.  The 
circumstances  of  this  place  seem  more  and  more  dreadful  to  me. 
There  seems  to  be  no  religion  here.  If  I  did  not  think  I  had  a  call 
here,  I  should  be  quite  discouraged.” 

Prompted  though  by  the  sense  of  a  divine  calling,  Samuel 
Hopkins  accepted  the  invitation  to  settle  as  the  minister,  and  the 
date  for  the  “gathering  of  the  church”  was  set  for  December  14, 
1743.  However,  when  the  day  arrived,  not  enough  persons  offered 
themselves  for  membership  to  make  it  possible  to  gather  a  church. 
Organization  was  thus  postponed  until  December  28th,  the  date  of 
the  ordination  services.  Young  Hopkins  was  understandably  pessi¬ 
mistic  over  the  lack  of  response.  He  wrote  in  his  diary  for  that 
evening:  “I  feel  very  much  discouraged  about  entering  into  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  They  are  a  contentious  people,  and  I  fear 
I  am  in  no  way  qualified  for  such  a  work.” 

On  the  28th  of  December  Samuel  Hopkins  was  ordained  and 
the  church  organized.  Only  five  persons  were  ready  to  unite 
with  him  in  membership  at  that  time,  and  we  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  all  these  founders  were  young  men,  apparently  more 
responsive  than  their  elders.  Hopkins  himself  had  been  born  on 
September  17,  1721,  and  was  thus  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Jonah  Pixley  was  the  eldest  of  a  number  of  brothers,  and  was  the 
only  proprietor  to  become  a  charter  member  of  the  church.  John 
Pixley,  a  younger  brother,  also  became  an  original  member.  He 
had  been  one  of  the  committee  to  call  the  minister.  Asahel  King, 
only  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  the  founding,  was  one  of  the  most 
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promising  young  men  in  the  township.  His  untimely  death  in 
1756,  followed  the  day  after  by  the  death  of  John  Pixley,  deprived 
their  young  minister  of  two  of  his  strongest  supporters  and  closest 
friends  in  the  days  when  they  could  have  been  of  great  help  to  him. 
Jonathan  Nash,  who  lived  until  1793,  was  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  the  organization  who  later  became  one  of  the  town’s  prominent 
citizens  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  fifth  member  was  James 
Sexton,  as  to  whose  identity  there  is  no  record.  These  five  young 
men  and  their  pastor,  “apprehending  themselves  called  of  God 
into  the  church  state  of  the  Gosple,”  united  in  a  covenant  in  which 
they  promised  to  “attend  upon  the  Worship  of  God,  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Discipline  of  his  Kingdom  and 
all  his  holy  Institutions  in  Communion  one  with  Another,  watch¬ 
fully  avoiding  all  Stumbling  Blocks  and  Contentions  as  becomes  a 
People  whom  the  Lord  hath  bound  up  in  the  Bundle  of  Life.” 

This  original  covenant,  written  in  the  hand  of  Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins  and  signed  by  him  and  the  others,  is  today  one  of  the  relics 
kept  in  the  Manse.  The  entire  document  is  worthy  of  careful 
reading,  as  it  sets  forth  clearly  the  faith  of  the  founders: 


We  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  appre¬ 
hending  ourselves  called  of  God  into  the  church  state  of 
the  Gosple:  Do  first  of  all  confess  our  unworthiness  of  so 
rich  a  Favour  of  our  Ascended  Lord  &  Redeemer,  admir¬ 
ing  the  free  and  rich  Grace  of  God  our  Saviour  herein, 
and  with  an  Humble  Reliance  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  promised  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace  to  those 
that  in  a  sense  of  their  Unworthiness  of  &  Inability  to  do 
any  good  thing,  do  humbly  wait  upon  him  for  all,  We 
now  thankfully  lay  hold  on  his  Covenant  and  would  chuse 
the  things  that  please  HIM: 

We  declare  our  Serious  Belief  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
Religion  as  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  with 
such  a  view  thereof  as  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  now  by 
us  made,  Heartily  resolving  to  conform  our  Lives  to  the 
rules  of  that  Holy  Religion  as  long  as  we  live  in  this 
World. 

We  give  our  Selves  to  the  LORD  JEHOVAH  who  is 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  avouch  him  this  day 
to  be  our  God— our  Father,  our  Saviour,  our  Redeemer, 
Sanctifier  and  receive  him  as  our  Portion  for  ever. 

We  give  up  our  Selves  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  the  Lord  Jehovah  and  adhere  to  him  as  the  Head 
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of  his  People  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  relying  on  him 
as  our  Prophet,  Priest,  8c  King  to  bring  us  to  Glory. 

We  own  our  absolute  and  everlasting  obligations  to 
Serve  and  Glorify  God  in  all  the  Duties  of  a  Godly,  Sober 
8c  Righteous  Life,  to  answer  and  adorn  the  Doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour— not  indeed  by  adding  any  new  Beau¬ 
ties  which  it  had  not  before,  either  by  unwritten  Tra¬ 
ditions  or  Impulses  or  warm  Imaginations  8c  Raptures, 
which  Things  we  look  upon  as  Unsafe  Guides  rejected 
(II  Timothy  3:16-17),  nor  yet  again  by  Dressing  up  Re¬ 
ligion  in  any  new  Fashion  or  new  Mode  of  Worship,  or 
by  using  Uncouth,  and  new  fangled  Phrases  and  affected 
way  of  Delivery— but  by  living  agreeable  to  those  Mys¬ 
teries  of  Divine  Grace  revealed  to  us  in  the  Gosple  and 
Conforming  to  all  the  Precepts  of  the  Gosple,  those  that 
respect  God,  our  Neighbor,  8c  our  Selves;  in  the  various 
Stations  of  Life  8c  in  this  way  endeavor  to  please  God  and 
obtain  those  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit  needed  to 
Enlighten,  enliven,  quicken,  comfort  8c  train  us  up  for 
God  8c  Glory  and  very  particularly  for  the  Duties  of  a 
Christian  State— 

ENGAGING  to  walk  together  as  a  Church  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Faith  and  Order  of  the  Gosple, 
maintaining  the  Doctrines  of  Faith  pure  from  any  cor¬ 
rupt  Mixture  8c  the  Order  of  the  Gosple  Entire  without 
any  Innovations  or  Affected  Modes,  Testifying  against 
those  that  Walk  disorderly  and  not  according  to  the  Tra¬ 
dition  which  we  have  received  of  the  Lord,  marking 
those  that  cause  divisions,  avoiding  such  as  are  busy- 
bodies  in  other  men’s  Matters,  Studying  to  be  Quiet  and 
to  do  our  own  Business— 

We  will  conscientiously  attend  upon  the  Worship  of 
God,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Disci¬ 
pline  of  his  Kingdom  and  all  his  holy  Institutions  in 
Communion  one  with  Another,  watchfully  avoiding  all 
Stumbling  Blocks  and  Contentions  as  becomes  a  People 
whom  the  Lord  hath  bound  up  in  the  Bundle  of  Life. 
At  the  same  Time  also  we  present  our  Offspring  with  us 
unto  the  Lord,  promising  and  engaging  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  Nurture  8c  admonition  of  the  Lord,  instructing  of 
them  in  the  Things  of  the  Kingdom,  Instilling  Principles 
of  Virtue  8c  Piety  when  Young  that  when  old  they  might 
not  depart  therefrom. 

All  this  we  do  with  Dependence  upon  the  promised 
and  Powerful  Grace  of  God,  and  Flying  to  the  Blood  of 
the  Everlasting  Covenant  for  the  pardon  of  our  many 
Errors,  and  praying  that  the  Glorious  Lord  who  is  the 
Great  Shepherd  would  prepare  and  Strengthen  us  for 
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every  Good  Work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that  which 
is  well  pleasing  to  Him  to  whom  be  glory 
For  ever  &  ever  Amen. 

Thus  was  founded  on  a  sure  foundation  rather  than  on  a 
superficial  enthusiasm  this  church  which  for  two  hundred  years 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  successive  generations  of  men  and 
women,  and  which  by  its  ever-growing  strength  has  been  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  earnestness  of  its  founders  as  well  as  to  the  blessing  of 
its  Heavenly  Lord. 

The  French  and  Indian  Wars  raged  from  1744  to  1749,  and 
again  from  1752  to  1763.  These  were  a  constant  threat  to  the  vil¬ 
lagers.  In  the  fears  and  alarms  of  this  period  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
very  much  alive  to  the  needs  of  his  people.  He  went  with  a  party 
of  scouts  on  several  occasions.  We  can  imagine  the  excitement 
of  the  times  as  suggested  by  this  passage  from  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1754:  “On  the  Lord’s  (day)  P.  M.,  as  I  was  reading  the  psalm, 
news  came  that  Stockbridge  was  beset  by  an  army  of  Indians,  and 
on  fire,  which  broke  up  the  assembly  in  an  instant.  All  were  put 
into  the  utmost  consternation— men,  women,  and  children  crying, 
‘What  shall  we  do?’— not  a  gun  to  defend  us,  not  a  fort  to  flee  to, 
and  few  guns  and  little  ammunition  in  the  place.  Some  ran  one 
way  and  some  another;  but  the  general  course  was  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  especially  for  women  and  children.” 

From  1758  on  there  seems  to  have  been  constant  irritation 
over  the  matter  of  finances.  The  settlement  and  salary  promised 
Mr.  Hopkins  were  low  even  for  those  days,  and  it  proved  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  funds  to  pay  even  those  amounts.  According  to  the 
original  act  of  1742,  the  proprietors  were  to  pay  for  the  meeting¬ 
house  and  ministry,  but  in  1745  this  was  changed  so  that  there¬ 
after  the  support  of  the  minister  was  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  all 
inhabitants.  The  money  had  to  be  voted  at  town  meetings,  and 
as  a  pioneer  people  are  delinquent  in  religious  duties,  the  parish 
was  soon  behind  in  its  payments.  As  dissatisfaction  with  the  min¬ 
ister  increased,  the  item  of  paying  the  salary  came  to  be  a  hotly- 
contested  subject  at  town  meetings,  with  many  successive  sessions 
rescinding  the  action  of  the  preceding.  The  feelings  that  were 
aroused  by  this  issue  are  perhaps  suggested  by  the  record  of  a  town 
meeting  held  December  9,  1763:  “It  was  put  to  vote  whether  the 
town  would  give  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  the  sum  of  eighty 
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pounds  agreeable  to  the  grant  made  to  him  on  the  4th  day  of  June, 
1762,  for  his  service  in  preaching,  &c,  the  current  year,  and  the 
moderator  declared  that  it  was  not  a  vote  for  said  sum;  whereupon 
a  large  number  of  the  voters  arose  and  insisted  that  it  was  clearly 
a  vote,  and  after  polling,  the  moderator  and  said  party  disagreed, 
and  the  meeting  finally  broke  up  in  a  great  tumult  and  noise  and 
nothing  further  was  done.” 

An  important  factor  in  this  situation  was  that  by  the  original 
legislative  act  the  town  was  to  support  an  “Orthodox”  minister, 
which  meant  a  Congregational  minister  trained  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  theology.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  Dutch  background. 
They  had  come  in  from  the  New  York  rather  than  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  side  of  the  valley,  and  their  ideas  of  church  polity  were  differ¬ 
ent.  Sometime  between  1758  and  1760  a  regrettable  incident 
occurred  when  a  number  of  respected  Dutch  inhabitants  were 
confined  in  the  public  stocks  for  violation  of  the  stringent  colonial 
law  compelling  attendance  at  public  worship  at  least  once  in  three 
months.  The  offenders  had  the  sympathies  of  many,  including 
Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Stockbridge,  who  was  on  hand  to  see  that 
they  were  not  mocked  as  was  the  usual  fate  of  the  victims  of  public 
law.  The  day  of  confinement  proved  not  so  much  one  of  humili¬ 
ation  for  the  unorthodox  as  of  indignation  against  those  who  had 
prosecuted  them. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  particularly  strict  in  his  interpretation  of 
theology:  he  did  not  accept  the  principal  of  the  “Half-Way  Cove¬ 
nant”  that  children  of  unconverted  parents  might  be  baptized. 
He  held  that  persons  showing  no  evidence  of  a  converted  heart 
should  not  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  that  parents  who  did 
not  partake  might  not  present  their  children  for  baptism.  The 
number  of  persons  who  had  had  a  clear  enough  conversion  to  make 
them  acceptable  to  Mr.  Hopkins’  church  was  not  large.  The  re¬ 
maining  inhabitants  therefore  could  neither  take  communion  nor 
have  their  children  baptized;  yet  they  were  taxed  for  Mr.  Hopkins’ 
salary.  This  naturally  caused  ill  feeling.  When  the  number  of 
unbaptized  children  in  the  community  reached  sixty,  an  Episco¬ 
pal  clergyman  from  Connecticut  was  invited  to  perform  this  rite. 
In  1760  the  Church  of  England  sent  a  “missionary  for  propagating 
the  gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,”  and  out  of  this  interest  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1763.  The  following  year  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  parish  were  permitted  to  withdraw  from  the  town 
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funds  the  money  which  they  had  been  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
Orthodox  minister. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Hopkins  requested  that  a  town  meeting  be  called 
to  determine  whether  it  was  acceptable  that  he  should  continue  in 
office.  He  had  rejected  several  calls  to  move  elsewhere,  desiring 
to  remain  as  long  as  it  seemed  that  he  could  be  of  real  service. 
When  the  meeting  was  held,  on  July  4th,  the  results  were  highly 
favorable,  the  inhabitants  voting  “that  the  Rev’d  Samuel  Hopkins 
ds  so  acceptable  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  town  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  that  they  are  willing  to  receive  him  in  that  capacity  still 
and  afford  him  a  reasonable  and  competent  maintenance.” 

The  town,  however,  continued  to  be  in  arrears  as  to  his  salary, 
and  finally  on  January  18,  1769,  Mr.  Hopkins  was  dismissed  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  an  ecclesiastical  council  which  he  had  asked  to 
have  called  when  it  was  apparent  that  his  labors  could  not  have  the 
results  which  he  so  earnestly  desired.  During  the  twenty-five  years 
of  his  pastorate  he  received  into  the  church  one  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  persons,  seventy-one  on  confession  of  faith  and  forty-five  by 
letter  of  transfer. 

Hopkins  was  undoubtedly  discouraged  by  the  results  of 
his  ministry;  in  his  autobiography  he  says  of  these  years  here: 
“During  this  time  I  had  no  great  apparent  success  in  the  min¬ 
istry.”  But  when  he  revisited  the  town  in  1794  he  found  the 
religious  situation  worse  than  when  he  was  active  here.  A  letter 
of  one  of  his  friends  gives  this  account  of  that  visit:  “The  people 
were  without  a  minister,  nor  was  there  any  convenient  place  in 
which  to  assemble  for  public  worship.  Doctor  Hopkins  inquired 
if  his  former  meeting-house  could  not  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
one  Sabbath;  but  it  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the  windows 
were  broken,  the  door  had  fallen  down,  and  the  floor  had  been 
occupied  by  sheep,  who  resorted  to  it  from  the  Common  at  night, 
and  in  storms.  It  was  further  said,  that  if  a  meeting  should  be 
appointed  anywhere  else,  there  would  be  but  little  interest  taken 
in  it;  but  few  would  attend.  It  was  common  for  those  who  re¬ 
garded  the  Sabbath  and  public  ordinances  to  go  to  other  towns  to 
enjoy  them;  while  others  devoted  the  day  to  visiting,  to  sitting  in 
taverns,  to  horse-racing,  and  other  amusements;  but  Mr.  Hopkins 
supposed  they  expended  much  more  in  these  ways,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  dissipation  and  extravagance,  than  would  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry  among  them.” 
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Yet  Great  Barrington  has  ever  since  been  proud  of  its  first 
minister,  who  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  half-dozen 
greatest  theologians  America  has  produced.  In  1770,  Hopkins 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  New¬ 
port,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  served  with  distinction  until  his 
death  in  1803.  Hopkins  was  not  a  great  preacher.  His  voice  was 
unpleasant,  he  was  awkward  in  his  mannerisms,  and  he  lacked  the 
literary  style  and  the  imaginative  use  of  illustrations  so  essential  to 
a  good  speaker.  He  showed  the  effect  of  his  Yale  training  under 
President  Clap  who  had  emphasized  mathematics  rather  than  liter¬ 
ature.  Yet  his  presence  in  the  pulpit  was  so  solemn  as  to  be  awe¬ 
inspiring.  A  little  girl  was  once  found  weeping,  because  she  dared 
not  go  into  the  meeting-house  where  he  was  to  preach;  for  she  said, 
“When  I  look  into  the  pulpit,  I  think  I  see  God  there.” 

Hopkins  was  primarily  a  theologian,  and  the  oaken  strength 
of  his  mind  more  than  compensated  for  what  he  may  have  lacked 
in  elegance  of  phrase.  Fundamentally  a  preacher’s  preacher,  he 
perhaps  had  as  wide  an  influence  on  ministers  as  any  man  in  this 
country.  More  than  fifty  young  clergymen  received  their  theolog¬ 
ical  education  studying  in  his  home.  He  set  forth  his  “System  of 
Doctrines”  so  forcibly  that  “Hopkinsianism”  became  a  school  of 
thought  with  which  all  theologians  had  to  come  to  grips.  These 
doctrines  have  been  summarized  by  Professor  Williston  Walker  as 
follows: 

“God  so  rules  the  universe  as  to  produce  its  highest  happiness, 
considered  as  a  whole.  Since  God’s  sovereignty  is  absolute,  sin 
must  be,  by  divine  permission,  a  means  by  which  this  happiness  of 
the  whole  is  secured,  though  that  this  is  its  consequence,  renders  it 
no  less  heinous  in  the  sinner.  Virtue  consists  in  preference  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  to  any  private  advantage;  hence  the  really  vir¬ 
tuous  man  must  willingly  accept  any  disposition  of  himself  that 
God  may  deem  wise— a  doctrine  often  called  ‘willingness  to  be 
damned.’  All  have  natural  power  to  choose  the  right,  and  are 
therefore  responsible  for  their  acts;  but  all  men  lack  inclination  to 
choose  the  right  unless  the  existing  ‘bias’  of  their  wills  is  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  power  of  God  from  self-seeking  into  an  effective 
inclination  towards  virtue.” 

Hopkins  was  himself  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  considered  by  many  authorities  America’s  greatest  mind;  it 
was  Hopkins  who  was  instrumental  in  having  Edwards  settled  in 
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Stockbridge  as  the  successor  to  Sergeant.  These  two  neighbors 
visited,  studied,  and  wrote  together;  thus  from  these  Berkshire 
Hills  there  went  throughout  New  England  the  richest  thought  of 
American  Protestantism. 

Though  Samuel  Hopkins  was  not  a  popular  preacher,  his 
parishioners  felt  the  power  of  his  moral  earnestness  and  of  his  sin¬ 
cere  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  Coupled  with  his 
abstract  logic  was  a  vital  interest  in  practical  moral  issues.  To  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  being  the  first  among  the  Congregational 
ministers  of  New  England  to  denounce  slavery,  and  the  Newport 
Church  was  the  first  (other  than  Quaker  meetings)  to  prohibit  its 
members  from  owning  slaves. 

Great  Barrington  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  first 
pastor;  and  it  is  a  real  tribute  both  to  pastor  and  people  that  such 
a  great  thinker  should  have  been  retained  in  the  pulpit  of  a  pio¬ 
neer  community  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

t 

For  eighteen  years  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hopkins  there 
was  no  settled  minister,  and  such  services  as  were  held  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  visiting  clergymen  and  by  the  more  religious  members 
of  the  parish.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Deacon  Daniel  Nash 
and  Deacon  Israel  Root,  both  of  whom  were  elected  to  office  on 
May  10,  1773,  and  who  by  their  devotion  kept  the  church  alive. 
Deacon  Root  appears  to  have  presided  at  most  of  the  meetings, 
whereas  Deacon  Nash  is  remembered  as  the  leader  in  all  moral 
and  spiritual  matters.  The  question  of  paying  for  the  services  of 
preachers— even  the  occasional  visiting  clergymen— continued  to  be 
disputed  at  town  meetings.  A  Rev.  Daniel  Grosvenor  was  invited 
on  May  10,  1773,  to  settle  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  but 
he  did  not  consider  the  prospects  sufficiently  encouraging,  and  de¬ 
clined.  It  was  eleven  years  later  before  he  was  paid  for  the  eight 
Sundays  on  which  he  did  preach! 

On  May  4,  1787,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  class  of  1776,  a  man  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  was 
ordained  and  settled  as  the  second  pastor  of  the  church.  In  calling 
him,  the  town  agreed  to  raise  £200  for  preaching,  £115  to  go  to 
Mr.  Foster  and  the  remainder  to  Mr.  Bostwick  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  But  the  money  was  not  forthcoming  as  promised,  and 
after  an  otherwise  harmonious  pastorate  of  exactly  three  years,  Mr. 
Foster  was  dismissed  at  his  own  request  by  a  council  on  May  4, 
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1790.  At  the  meeting  of  the  church  on  that  day  it  was  “Voted, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  this  church  to  have  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation  between  him  and  them  dissolved;  but,  inasmuch  as 
the  prospect  of  his  future  support  in  the  ministry  is  very  discour¬ 
aging,  and  the  council  invited  for  the  purpose  have  given  it  as  their 
unanimous  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  that  said  relation  should 
be  dissolved,  the  church  agreed  that  as  circumstances  are,  they  will 
not  oppose  it.”  The  following  year  Mr.  Foster  was  installed  as 
pastor  at  Pittsgrove,  New  Jersey,  where  he  died  three  years  later. 

In  1791  a  legislative  act  divided  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
into  two  legally-constituted  religious  societies,  each  to  support  its 
own  clergy.  This  removed  from  town  meeting  debates  the  princi¬ 
pal  item  of  contention  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  kept  the 
affairs  of  the  parish  in  constant  irritation.  A  little  over  sixty  fam¬ 
ilies  were  incorporated  into  the  “Protestant  Episcopal  Society  of 
Great  Barrington,”  and  all  other  persons  were  to  remain  in  the 
“Protestant  Congregational  Society  of  Great  Barrington.”  This 
was  in  keeping  with  the  principal  that  has  been  accepted  in  most 
New  England  communities,  that  unless  a  person  expresses  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  another  church,  he  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  parish  and  is  under  the  care  of  its  ministry. 

This  arrangement  provided  for  two  organizations  within  the 
Congregational  parish,  both  a  Society  and  a  Church.  The  Society 
was  made  up  of  all  inhabitants  not  Episcopalians;  many  of  the 
members  had  no  concern  for  religious  values.  Yet  to  it  was  en¬ 
trusted  responsibility  for  financial  matters.  The  Church  was  the 
much  smaller  group  of  those  who  accepted  the  Gospel  and  who 
bound  themselves  together  in  the  Covenant.  Church  members 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Society  for  the  financial  support  of  their 
minister.  This  arrangement  of  Church  and  Society  still  exists  in 
many  parishes  even  to  our  own  day,  and  has  perhaps  done  more  to 
hamper  the  true  work  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  in  New  England  than 
any  other  single  factor.  In  our  own  parish,  however,  there  were 
few  occasions  of  friction  between  the  two  organizations,  and  in 
1904  this  dual  system  was  discontinued. 

Lest  it  might  be  supposed  that  religion  was  not  taken  very 
seriously  in  those  early  days,  it  should  be  noted  that  amongst  the 
few  who  were  active  in  the  church  religious  duties  were  rigorously 
upheld.  The  records  of  the  church  meetings  for  the  first  sixty 
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years  deal  almost  exclusively  with  matters  of  discipline,  and  for 
over  a  hundred  years  members  were  kept  to  a  high  moral  level  by 
the  constant  watch  of  others  in  the  fellowship.  This  practice  was 
based  on  the  Scriptural  authority  of  Matthew  18:15-20.  If  one 
member  had  a  grievance  against  another,  he  was  to  speak  to  him 
kindly  to  win  him  over.  If  this  did  not  succeed,  he  took  a  deacon 
or  one  of  the  older  members  with  him  to  remonstrate  with  the  of¬ 
fending  brother.  If  still  no  change  of  attitude  was  manifested, 
the  complaint  was  laid  before  the  church,  which  then  could  vote 
to  take  up  the  problem.  If  the  case  were  a  public  offense  rather 
than  a  private  matter  between  individuals,  the  procedure  would 
sfart  at  this  point  of  the  church  voting  a  consideration.  A  com¬ 
mittee  would  carry  to  the  offender  written  charges  together  with 
a  request  that  he  appear  at  an  appointed  time  “to  hear  the  church.” 
At  the  meeting  a  trial  would  be  held  to  determine  whether  the 
charges  were  sustained.  If  they  were,  the  offender  had  to  make  a 
full  and  public  confession  acceptable  to  the  church.  No  half¬ 
hearted,  indefinite,  or  private  confession  would  do.  If  he  made  an 
acceptable  confession  he  could  not  be  cut  off  or  suspended,  be  his 
crime  ever  so  great.  But  if  he  refused  to  attend  the  meeting  or  to 
repent,  he  could  either  be  suspended  or  excommunicated.  By  the 
working  of  this  system,  only  those  persons  joined  the  church  who 
wished  to  lead  an  exemplary  Christian  life  above  the  average  in  the 
community;  they  alone  could  partake  of  the  closed  communion  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Having  joined,  they  had  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  living  and  charitable  fellowship,  or  be  subject  to  discipline. 
Some  of  the  censures  are  for  light  offenses,  as  when,  on  August 
9,  1797,  it  was  voted  “to  accept  Zeba  Clark’s  acknowledgement  for 
going  out  upon  the  Sabbath  after  strawberries.”  The  majority, 
however,  are  for  theft,  marrying  an  unchristian  person,  intoxica¬ 
tion,  prevarication,  and  for  being  absent  from  public  service. 

One  of  the  best-known  cases  of  censure  was  in  regard  to  Israel 
Dewey,  an  enterprising  man  of  the  town  who  owned  a  grist-mill 
and  saw-mill  on  the  river,  and  who  disagreed  with  some  of  Mr. 
Hopkins’  theological  tenets.  In  March  of  1758,  the  church  cen¬ 
sured  him  for  disorderly  behaviour  in  the  time  of  preaching;  Mr. 
Dewey  apparently  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  to  protest.  Many  a 
person  has  felt  a  similar  impulse  as  he  has  sat  listening  to  a  min¬ 
ister  expound  from  the  protection  of  the  pulpit  viewpoints  with 
which  he  does  not  agree!  The  following  month  at  a  church 
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meeting  “Israel  Dewey  appeared  and  upon  his  making  his  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  church  8c  confession  his  conviction  that  he  was  out  of 
the  way  in  his  conduct,  8c  promising  to  reform,  it  was  voted  that  the 
church  would  pass  it  by  without  a  publick  censure;  but  whereas 
he  had  declared  before  the  brethren  of  the  church,  that  it  was  an 
article  in  his  belief,  that  it  was  not  upon  the  whole  best  that  sin 
should  take  place  in  the  world,  8c  had  in  unjustifiable  ways  opposed 
the  Doctrine  of  God’s  decrees,  the  church  voted  to  defer  this  to 
further  consideration.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  church,  upon 
further  conference  with  said  Dewey  it  was  determined  by  the 
church  to  let  him  pass  without  a  publick  censure,  but  only  to  ad¬ 
monish  him  before  all  the  brethren,  to  be  more  modest,  8c  earnestly 
seek  further  light,  as  we  look  upon  him  as  ignorant  8c  much  out  of 
the  way.” 

While  we  sometimes  criticize  these  early  pioneers  for  what 
they  did,  it  is  a  question  how  many  of  us  today  would  have  the 
grace  to  accept  such  a  public  condemnation  of  ourselves  by  the 
Church  Council,  and  still  continue  loyally  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
church. 

Thus  did  those  early  forefathers  amidst  the  trying  situations 
of  a  pioneer  community  lay  the  foundations  on  which  later  gen¬ 
erations  were  to  build.  What  may  have  seemed  to  Samuel  Hop¬ 
kins  a  poor  beginning  was  in  the  higher  wisdom  of  God  to  prove 
a  strong  foundation. 


CHAPTER  II 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT:  1806-1866 


AFTER  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Foster  the  pulpit  was  vacant  again 
for  sixteen  years,  until  September  24,  1806,  when  Elijah 
Wheeler  was  ordained  and  settled  as  the  third  pastor.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  born  August  28,  1767. 
He  was  trained  as  a  physician  and  had  practiced  medicine  for 
thirteen  years  in  New  Britain,  but  had  been  more  and  more  in¬ 
clined  toward  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  He  had  received 
his  theological  education  from  Dr.  West  of  Stockbridge.  We 
know  very  little  about  these  early  ministers,  but  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Wheeler  was  an  unusually  fine  Christian  spirit  who  had  a  great 
understanding  of  and  love  for  people.  One  who  knew  him 
described  him  as  “meek,  humble,  prayerful,  plain,  laborious,  faith¬ 
ful.”  The  church  records  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  kept 
by  the  ministers  themselves,  and  we  gain  some  conception  of  what 
seemed  to  them  important  from  the  events  which  they  recorded. 
There  are  thirty-nine  pages  for  the  sixteen  years  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
pastorate,  and  in  these  only  three  cases  of  discipline  are  mentioned, 
one  of  which  was  an  unusual  one  involving  a  seventeen-year-old 
boy  who  fabricated  exciting  tales  about  a  fortune  he  was  to  inherit 
and  adventures  he  had  had.  Mr.  Wheeler  uses  seven  pages  to 
record  in  patient  detail  this  case,  and  at  the  end  mentions  that  the 
church  voted,  contrary  to  usual  practice,  that  the  report  of  this 
investigation  and  trial  should  not  be  read  in  public  meeting. 

The  third  pastor  was  more  concerned  with  winning  people  to 
Christ  than  in  censoring  them.  When  he  came  to  Great  Barring¬ 
ton  the  church  life  was  at  low  ebb,  there  being  but  seven  male 
members  and  fourteen  females  out  of  a  total  town  population  of 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  inhabitants.  During 
his  pastorate  there  was  a  marked  growth,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  persons  being  received  into  fellowship.  The  records  for  this 
period  abound  with  reports  that  an  individual  “appeared  before 
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the  church  and  expressed  a  desire  to  confess  Christ  before  men,  and 
to  unite  in  full  communion  with  this  church.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  examined  respecting  his  knowledge  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  System,  and  his  experimental  acquaintance  with  Christian¬ 
ity;  Sc  his  examination  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Church.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  was  a  good  physician  who  knew  how  to  minister 
both  to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  He  moved  among  the  sick,  and 
was  not  afraid  to  break  some  of  the  strict  rules  to  receive  invalids 
into  membership  even  when  they  could  not  come  to  public  ser¬ 
vice.  He  took  the  communion  elements  to  their  homes,  and  he 
extended  fellowship  to  the  dying  without  regard  for  the  rule  that 
a  candidate  must  be  examined  by  a  committee,  ‘'propounded”  at 
the  next  Sabbath  meeting,  and  then  let  wait  for  two  weeks  before 
being  admitted.  “November  13,  1807:  Elizabeth  Hamlin,  wife  of 
Eleazor  Hamlin,  being  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  Sc  apparently 
near  her  end,  having  given  me  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  friend¬ 
ship  to  Christ,  upon  her  request,  I  proposed  to  her  the  articles  of 
faith  Sc  such  part  of  the  covenant  as  I  judged  proper,  which  she 
readily  acknowledged,  Sc  I  baptized  her.  November  25,  1807: 
LTpon  Mrs.  Hamlin’s  request  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  Sc  on  account  of  her  low  state  of  health,  I  attended  at  the 
house,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Medad  Rogers,  Sc  Elijah  Slater, 
a  member  of  this  church,  Sc  dispensed  with  some  of  the  rules  of  this 
church;  read  to  her  so  much  of  the  Covenant  as  we  judged  proper 
on  the  occasion,  Sc  as  representatives  of  the  church,  we  received  her 
into  communion,  Sc  I  administered  to  her  Sc  the  brethren  present 
the  sacrament  of  bread  Sc  wine;  and  baptized  her  daughter  Erne- 
line.”  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  pastor  asked  the  members 
after  a  Sabbath  service  to  adjourn  to  the  home  of  an  invalid  that 
he  or  she  might  be  examined  and  admitted  that  day. 

It  was  during  the  years  of  Mr.  Wheeler’s  ministry,  while  the 
church  was  regaining  some  of  the  strength  it  had  lost  during  the 
long  interval  after  Mr.  Hopkins’  departure,  that  the  second  meet¬ 
ing-house  was  built.  This  move  was  needed  in  order  to  replace 
the  first  building  which  had  suffered  so  many  years  of  neglect. 
The  site  chosen  was  that  of  the  present  location  on  Main  street, 
and  the  new  edifice  was  dedicated  December  28,  1813.  This  was 
the  only  one  of  the  four  buildings  in  the  history  of  the  parish  that 
was  in  the  white  colonial  style  typical  of  New  England  churches. 
The  building  committee  consisted  of  Deacon  George  Beckwith, 
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Captain  Jabez  Turner,  and  Doctor  David  Leavenworth.  Captain 
John  Ford  was  the  builder. 

In  October  of  1822,  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  for  several  months  had 
been  in  failing  health,  suggested  that  a  new  pastor  be  sought  and 
that  he  be  dismissed  on  the  same  day  as  the  installation  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  After  conversation  in  which  “great  affection  and  tender¬ 
ness  were  mutually  expressed,”  the  church  consented.  Mr. 
Wheeler  himself  suggested  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Burt  of 
New  Marlborough,  who  later  accepted  the  call  extended  to  him. 
On  February  11th  and  12th,  1823,  an  impressive  ecclesiastical 
council  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  the  neighboring  churches 
of  New  Marlborough,  Lee,  Lenox,  Sandisheld,  Pittsfield,  Stock- 
bridge,  Sheffield,  Tyringham,  Richmond,  and  Egremont  met  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Wheeler  and  to  install  Mr.  Burt.  Mr.  Wheeler  lived 
here  until  his  death  on  March  20,  1827.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Water  Street  cemetery. 

Mr.  Burt  was  born  in  Southampton  September  30,  1780,  and 
was  thus  forty-three  when  he  assumed  the  pastoral  office  here.  He 
had  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1804.  During  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  ministry  the  church  continued  to  grow,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  new  members  being  received.  Mr. 
Burt  was  of  a  literary  turn  of  mind,  and  wrote  a  “History  of  Berk¬ 
shire.”  Under  his  leadership  the  church  developed  in  activities 
as  well  as  in  numerical  strength. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  the  Sunday  School  as  an  institution 
is  a  comparatively  recent  religious  innovation.  The  movement 
for  such  did  not  take  hold  strongly  in  the  United  States  until  1824 
with  the  organization  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 
During  Mr.  Burt’s  pastorate  this  institution  was  strongly  advanced 
in  Great  Barrington.  In  June  of  1826  the  church  voted  to  become 
an  auxiliary  of  the  Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Union,  and  appro¬ 
priated  twenty  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  Sabbath 
School  Library.  In  May  of  the  following  year  the  Sabbath  School 
seems  to  have  been  opened,  with  Erastus  Beckwith  and  Zalmon 
Bradley  as  superintendents,  and  Augustus  Hitchcock  as  Librarian. 
For  a  number  of  years  following  there  was  real  interest  in  this 
movement.  Money  was  voted  each  year  to  increase  the  Library, 
the  best  men  of  the  parish  were  elected  as  teachers,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  extend  the  influence  by  holding  sessions  in  all  sections  of 
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the  town.  In  1829  the  following  superintendents  were  elected 
for  the  following  districts:  Timothy  Turner  for  Centre  and  Van- 
Deusenville;  Elias  Arnold  for  Long  Pond;  B.  W.  Turner  for  North 
Plains;  Mark  Dewey  for  Seekonk;  Gilbert  Ford  for  West  Plains; 
Erastus  Beckwith  for  Monument  Mt.;  Allen  Beckwith  for  Muddy 
Brook;  and  William  Ives  for  Three  Mile  Hill. 

The  Sabbath  School  was  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children;  it 
was  primarily  a  Bible-training  movement.  Despite  the  genuine 
interest  created,  all  did  not  go  smoothly  with  the  project.  On 
February  28,  1828,  the  church  voted  “in  favor  of  resolving  our¬ 
selves  into  a  Bible  Class.”  However,  there  must  have  been  some 
objection,  for  on  October  1,  1829,  this  vote  was  rescinded.  Later, 
in  1834,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  vote  “to  spend  the  fourth  of  July  in 
attempting  to  improve  the  Sabbath  School.” 

That  there  was  need  of  strengthening  the  fellowship  among 
the  ever-widening  circle  of  members  in  a  growing  church  was 
evidenced  by  the  decision  of  February  13,  1828,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eight  to  visit  the  members.  This  act  was  repeated  a  few 
years  later,  and  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Every-Member-Visitation 
so  frequently  used  today.  Another  indication  that  during  these 
years  the  church  was  emerging  from  its  small  “family”  aspect  into 
a  larger  institution  is  the  vote  of  May  28,  1829,  "that  the  expenses 
of  this  church  be  sustained  by  an  annual  subscription,  and  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  chosen  to  circulate  a  Subscription  Paper.” 
Heretofore  the  money  had  been  obtained  from  the  sale  of  pews, 
with  the  result  that  the  church  was  generally  in  debt.  Here  is  the 
attempt  to  give  a  more  reliable  and  equitable  basis  to  the  problem 
of  finances  in  a  growing  church. 

Both  the  Articles  of  Faith  and  the  Covenant  were  revised  by 
Mr.  Burt  in  1827.  The  revision  followed  quite  closely  the  forms 
adopted  in  1800.  What  Christians  believed  at  that  time  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  this  definition  of  a  “sister  church”  voted  in  1831  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  forth  who  might  take  occasional  communion: 
“All  evangelical  churches  as  they  hold  to  the  essential  Doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  such  as  the  entire  Depravity  of  the  heart,  the  Atone¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  the  Agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration,  the 
Deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  &  the  eternal  misery  of  the  wicked,  in  the  Gospel  sense 
are  Sister  Churches; ....  and  members  of  Sister  Churches  are  en¬ 
titled  to  occasional  communion.” 
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An  interesting  light  upon  the  then  accepted  standards  of 
Christian  conduct  is  found  in  this  resolution  of  February  1 1,  1825: 

“Resolved  unanimously.  That  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  as 
Christians  to  avoid  every  thing  whereby  our  brother  stumbleth,  is 
offended  or  made  weak,  according  to  Romans  14:21. 

“Voted  unanimously,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
this  resolution,  to  engage  in  the  amusements  of  the  ball-room. 

“Voted  unanimously,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
this  resolution  to  be  present  as  a  spectator  at  the  amusements  of 
the  ball-room. 

“Voted,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution 
to  aid  &  encourage  our  children  in  their  attendance  on  such 
amusements.” 

The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Burt  came  to  a  spectacular  but  unfortu¬ 
nate  conclusion  in  a  heresy  trial,  in  which  the  pastor  brought 
charges  against  the  mother  of  the  boy  who  back  in  Mr.  Wheeler’s 
time  had  been  excommunicated  for  falsification.  This  boy  and  his 
mother  were  frequent  subjects  of  discipline  for  sixteen  years,  and 
must  have  been  quite  a  vexation  to  the  ministers.  On  July  17, 
1835,  a  trial  opened  with  Mr.  Burt  as  the  complainant  and  the  Rev. 
David  Dudley  Field  of  Stockbridge  as  moderator.  There  were 
three  charges:  First,  of  Heresy,  in  denying  the  Godhead  of  the 
Saviour,  and  in  denying  the  eternity  of  future  punishment;  Second, 
of  Violating  Covenant  Vows,  in  neglecting  public  worship,  and  in 
neglecting  the  Lord’s  Supper;  Third,  of  Bearing  False  Witness, 
against  the  church  as  a  whole,  against  individual  members,  and 
against  the  Pastor.  The  defendant  was  allowed  counsel,  and  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Increase  Sumner,  a  lawyer;  he  was  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  later  voted  that  the  indulgence  granted  on  this 
occasion  of  permitting  a  counsel  not  a  member  to  participate 
should  not  establish  a  precedent  for  such  an  indulgence.  Mr. 
Sumner’s  first  move  was  to  obtain  a  three-week  adjournment  for 
his  client. 

On  August  8th  the  trial  was  resumed,  and  the  prosecution  pre¬ 
sented  its  witnesses  and  testimony.  On  August  13th  the  defense 
|  did  the  same  for  its  side.  The  following  morning,  Mr.  Sumner 
made  the  plea  for  the  defense  from  eight  o’clock  until  noon. 
After  recess  Mr.  Burt  commenced  his  reply,  but  on  account  of  ill 
:  health  was  compelled  to  desist,  and  the  trial  was  adjourned  until  a 
date  convenient  for  all  the  parties. 
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Not  before  October  2nd  could  the  matter  be  resumed,  when 
Mr.  Burt  had  regained  sufficient  health  to  proceed  with  his  address 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  with 
only  an  hour  out  at  noon.  The  church  then  polled  its  verdict,  and 
sustained  all  charges  against  the  woman  except  that  of  denying  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment.  When  she  later  refused  “to  hear 
the  church,”  she  was  excommunicated. 

The  tension  between  Church  and  Society  made  possible  by 
the  system  of  dual  responsibility  within  a  parish  seems  to  have  been 
felt  at  this  time.  The  Society,  composed  of  inhabitants  of  the 
town  not  members  of  the  Church,  must  have  expressed  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  Mr.  Burt,  for  in  December  of  that  year  he  asked  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  maintain  their  independence  from  the 
Society  in  calling,  settling,  and  dismissing  their  pastor.  They 
concurred  with  him  as  to  principle;  but  when  a  vote  was  taken  on 
the  question,  “Does  this  Church,  on  the  whole,  judge  it  expedient 
that  the  Pastoral  Relation  between  the  Pastor  &  this  Church  & 
Society  should  be  dissolved?”  fifteen  voted  in  the  affirmative,  two 
in  the  negative,  and  one  was  excused. 

A  council  for  dismission  was  called,  but  within  eleven  days 
after  the  above-mentioned  vote,  on  January  10,  1836,  Mr.  Burt 
died,  probably  with  a  broken  heart.  His  funeral  was  held  on  the 
day  scheduled  for  the  council,  and  he,  too,  was  buried  in  the  Water 
Street  cemetery.  His  ministry  had  been  an  active  and  useful  one, 
and  the  church  passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  deep  sense  of  be¬ 
reavement  at  losing  their  late  pastor.  His  influence  was  a  lasting 
one,  for  thirteen  years  later  the  church,  through  one  of  its  commit¬ 
tees,  was  to  quote  him  as  an  authority  concerning  the  question  of 
dismissing  members  to  the  world. 

After  hearing  a  number  of  supply  preachers,  the  church 
looked  with  favor  upon  a  young  licentiate  then  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  Mr.  Josiah  W.  Turner,  a  native  of  New  Marlborough,  who 
had  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1831  and  the  Connecticut 
Theological  Institute  in  1836.  The  Church  and  the  Society  joined 
in  extending  a  call  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  ordained  and  installed 
on  April  19,  1837.  He  remained  fifteen  years  in  the  service  of  the 
parish,  and  proved  to  be  a  man  of  ability  and  power,  whose  pastor¬ 
ate  was  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  effective  in  our  history. 
Exactly  two  hundred  members  were  received  during  that  time. 
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The  dismissal  council  in  1851  included  in  their  records  this  testi¬ 
mony  to  him:  “The  Council  desire  to  bear  their  decided  and  most 
unequivocal  testimony  to  the  piety  and  discretion,  the  faithfulness 
and  the  success  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  for  the  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  in  the  ministry.  No  pastor  in  this  region  has  uniformly  shared 
more  largely  in  the  confidence,  the  love  and  the  respect  of  the 
Pastors  and  churches  about  him.  And  none  could  leave  us  whose 
removal  would  cause  deeper  regrets.” 

During  this  period  the  records  of  the  church  indicate  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  work  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  outside  the  local 
parish.  On  June  26,  1837,  a  vote  authorized  that  special  effort  be 
made  to  assist  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  On  October  6,  1837,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  American  Peace  Society  and  “to  look  after  the 
cause  of  peace  in  this  community.”  In  1842,  special  collectors  for 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  were  appointed,  and  throughout  this 
period  frequent  references  occur  to  discussions  concerning  the 
improvement  of  benevolent  and  missionary  giving.  The  interest 
which  the  Congregational  denomination  has  always  had  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  which  was  a  factor  in  the  establishment  of  so  many  of  our 
American  colleges  is  suggested  by  the  setting  aside  of  one  day  a 
year  in  this  local  parish  as  a  day  of  “prayer  and  fasting  for  the 
Colleges,”  a  custom  which  seems  to  have  been  observed  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  Turner  resigned  in  1851  and  was  dismissed  on  September 
30th  to  become  a  secretary  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  a  new 
field  in  which  he  felt  he  could  serve,  despite  pleas  from  the  Great 
Barrington  Church  that  he  remain  here  as  pastor.  From  1858  to 
i860  he  served  the  American  Sunday  School  Union;  then  he  had 
pastorates  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  Wayland,  Massachusetts,  and  in 
Middleton,  Massachusetts,  going  in  1866  to  Waverly,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  he  served  until  his  death  on  September  12,  1885. 
Several  of  his  sermons  and  tracts  were  published. 

The  earnestness  with  which  laymen  entered  into  theological 
discussions  of  the  Christian  faith  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
Protestantism  in  America  is  shown  by  the  discussions  which  cen¬ 
tered  on  doctrines.  Every  candidate  for  membership  was  required 
to  speak  before  the  church,  showing  his  familiarity  with  and 
approval  of  the  basic  tenets  of  the  Christian  Gospel.  The  Articles 
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of  Faith  which  Mr.  Burt  had  re-written  in  1827  were  revised  in 
1841  because  they  were  thought  to  contain  some  “deficiency.” 
What  this  was,  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  do  not  record,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  1827  and  1841  versions  does  not  reveal  any 
glaring  difference.  The  revision  committee  was  composed  of 
Deacon  George  Beckwith,  Deacon  Allen  Henderson,  Deacon  Gil¬ 
bert  Ford,  Brother  Lebbeus  M.  Pixley,  and  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Turner. 

Freedom  of  thought  on  religious  matters  which  Congregation¬ 
alism  has  come  to  cherish  within  the  fellowship  of  its  members  was 
not  permitted  a  hundred  years  ago.  All  those  within  the  Church 
were  expected  to  assent  to  certain  fundamental  doctrines.  This 
conception  of  churchmanship  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Brother 
Calvin  Helsey,  an  esteemed  member  whose  absence  from  public 
worship  was  the  subject  of  a  case  of  “Gospel  discipline”  in  1837- 
’38.  The  delegate  sent  to  visit  him  “reported  that  he  had  visited 
Bro.  Helsey  and  conversed  with  him;  that  Bro.  Helsey  stated  the 
circumstances  in  regard  to  his  health,  so  that  he,  the  delegate,  was 
satisfied  that  Bro.  H.’s  reasons  for  staying  away  from  the  Sanctuary 
were  not  without  some  foundation;  but  that  he  differed  in  senti¬ 
ment  from  the  orthodox  faith  of  this  Church;  for  that  he  believed, 
that  God  in  his  mercy  would  make  his  justice  honourable  in  the 
final  salvation  of  every  soul.  The  Delegate  further  reported,  that 
Bro.  H.  wished  to  have  his  name  erased  from  our  records;  but  if  we 
could  not  do  this,  we  must  proceed  to  excommunicate  him.  Voted 
unanimously,  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Delegate.  Voted  unani¬ 
mously,  to  send  our  charges  in  writing  to  brother  H.  with  friendly 
admonitions,  and  cite  him  to  appear  before  this  Church,  and 
answer  for  himself  at  a  time  the  church  shall  specify;  and  inform 
him,  if  he  does  not  appear  at  said  time,  we  shall  proceed  to  deal 
with  him  as  though  he  were  present.” 

Two  months  later  the  church  met  as  scheduled.  “Brother 
Helsey’s  case  was  considered.  Deacon  Ford  remarked  that  he  had 
visited  him,  and  that  he,  Mr.  H.,  frankly  acknowledged  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  he,  Mr.  F.,  thought  there  was  no  hope  of  reclaiming  the 
delinquent  brother.  He  therefore  moved  ‘That  Mr.  Calvin  Helsey, 
for  some  time  a  member  of  this  Church,  for  embracing  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  universal  and  final  salvation  of  all  men,  which  we 
consider  heresy,  be  rejected  from  our  Communion.’  This  motion 
passed  unanimously.” 
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Strict  and  severe  though  such  an  action  may  seem  to  us  today, 
we  must  recognize  that  our  forefathers  had  a  logical  concept  of  the 
church  which  made  such  action  for  them  unavoidable.  There 
were  decidedly  fewer  members  in  those  days,  because  joining  the 
church  meant  assuming  a  Covenant  relationship  with  it  and  with 
God  which  set  a  person  apart  from  the  standards  and  judgments 
of  the  world.  Once  a  person  had  voluntarily  made  that  Covenant 
he  had  an  obligation  to  keep.  If  he  broke  it  for  any  reason  he  was 
tried  and  excommunicated;  for  the  church  not  to  have  taken  such 
action  would  have  been  for  it  to  lower  its  standards  and  lessen  its 
meaning.  Many  of  us  believe  that  a  partial  cause  for  the  general 
ineffectiveness  of  the  church  today  is  that  we  have  allowed  mem¬ 
bership  to  become  an  empty  relationship,  putting  no  enforceable 
obligations  on  those  who  assume  it. 

An  interesting  light  on  this  Covenant  relation  is  shown  by  the 
report  accepted  on  March  13,  1849,  fr°m  a  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  problem  of  “dismissing  members  to  the  world.” 
Two  members  of  high  moral  character  and  sustained  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church— Lebbeus  M.  Pixley  and  Barzillai  Beck¬ 
with-had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  luke-warm  attitude  their 
fellow-members  had  taken  in  regard  to  slavery  and  other  moral 
issues.  They  asked  that  their  names  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  but 
the  church  held  that  it  could  not  dismiss  members  simply  “to  the 
world,”  but  could  dismiss  members  only  to  the  care  of  another 
church.  The  committee  reasoned  as  follows: 

“Any  person  in  connecting  himself  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
by  a  publick  confession  enters  into  a  solemn  contract.  In  this 
contract  there  are,  so  to  speak,  three  parties:  the  great  Jehovah,  the 
Church,  and  the  individual  himself.  Now,  the  Church  may  re¬ 
lease  an  individual  from  that  part  of  the  contract  into  which  they 
have  entered  with  him.  They  do  this  when  they  recommend  him 
to  a  sister  church,  and  he  is  received  by  that  church;  they  do  it  also 
by  the  act  of  excommunication.  But  the  transfer  of  his  relation  to 
another  church  does  not  at  all  affect  his  covenant  relation  to  God, 
that  is  the  same  as  before;  and  in  regard  to  the  act  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  we  must  say  that  the  subject  of  this  act  has  already  broken 
up  this  contract  with  God  by  his  course  of  sin,  or,  which  is  enough 
of  itself,  that  we  have  the  express  direction  of  the  Great  Head  of 
the  Church  in  regard  to  such  an  act;  whereas  we  have  no  such 
direction  or  permission  to  dismiss  a  member  to  the  world;  but  by 
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such  a  dismission  we  should  break  up  that  part  of  the  contract 
which  he  has  made  with  God,  and  this  we  have  no  right  to  do 
without  a  divine  permission.  There  is  one  condition,  however, 
on  which  the  individual  can  withdraw  himself;  viz.,  in  case  the 
nominal  church  to  which  he  belongs  has  departed  so  entirely 
from  the  principles  and  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  has  become  so 
corrupt,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  continue  in  her  Com¬ 
munion.  In  that  case  the  church  has  broken  her  covenant  with 
God,  and  the  individual  member  is  at  liberty  to  leave  her.  But 
he  should  be  certain  that  his  position  is  correct,  that  she  is  no 
longer  the  Church  of  Christ,  for  while  she  is,  his  contract  with 
God  is  binding  upon  him.  He  should  first  seek  to  reform  the 
church;  and  should  he  leave  in  the  last  extremity,  he  must  do  it 
upon  his  own  responsibility;  and  he  should  immediately  connect 
himself  with  some  other  church  which  he  regards  as  the  Church  of 
Christ;  else  he  is  chargeable  with  sin.” 

In  addition  to  doctrinal  beliefs  to  which  members  were 
obliged  to  assent,  there  were  also  standards  of  moral  conduct  to  be 
kept.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  resolution  against  the 
dance  which  was  passed  in  1825.  During  the  1840s  the  question 
of  temperance  was  to  the  fore.  The  following  resolution  was 
added  to  the  Covenant  in  the  1841  revision:  “Resolved,  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  Church  the  cause  of  Temperance  is  a  righteous 
cause,  justly  demanding  the  co-operation  of  all,  but  especially  of 
the  professed  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Secondly  Re¬ 
solved,  That  in  our  judgment  the  vending,  using  or  manufacturing 
of  ardent  spirits  or  Intoxicating  Liquors  of  any  kind  as  a  beverage, 
is  at  the  present  day  an  immorality,  a  practice  inconsistent  with  our 
duties  as  Christians;  one  which  in  the  judgment  of  this  Church 
cannot  be  sustained  or  sanctioned  by  the  Bible.  Thirdly  Resolved, 
That  all  applicants  for  admission  to  this  Church,  by  letter  or  other¬ 
wise,  after  the  date  hereof,  be  questioned  as  to  their  views  on  this 
subject,  and  that  we  will  not  admit  any  to  our  communion  who  are 
or  may  be  opposed  to  the  principles  which  these  resolutions 
contain.” 

The  following  year  a  committee  was  selected  to  circulate  a 
pledge  of  Total  Abstinence,  which  it  was  hoped  every  member 
would  sign.  The  committee  never  seems  to  have  reported,  and  we 
may  surmise  that  not  all  the  members  signed,  for  in  1847  another 
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committee  was  appointed  “to  converse  with  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  this  Church  on  the  principles  of  Temperance.” 

The  great  social  issue  from  1830  to  1861  was  of  course  that  of 
slavery.  In  New  England  the  Abolitionist  movement  was  very 
active  and  many  of  the  churches  under  the  leadership  of  such 
clergymen  as  William  Ellery  Channing  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
took  strong  stands  against  slavery.  The  Great  Barrington  Church 
seems  to  have  been  strangely  silent  about  condemning  this  evil. 
Her  ministers  were  opposed  to  slavery.  Mr.  Turner  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  religious  “Anti-Slavery  Convention  for  the 
County  of  Berkshire”  held  in  Lenox  in  1846,  the  object  of  which 
was  “to  consider  the  subject  of  American  slavery,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  Church— the  obstacles  it 
presents  to  the  universal  prevalance  of  Christianity— and  to  com¬ 
bine  our  counsels  and  prayers,  to  aid  in  all  proper  and  judicious 
efforts  for  its  immediate  removal.”  Yet  it  is  apparent  that  Great 
Barrington  pastors  during  these  years  lacked  the  reforming  zeal 
and  moral  passion  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  as  early  at  1770  had 
been  bold  enough  to  condemn  the  slave  traffic  in  Newport— known 
as  “the  slave  market  of  New  England”— and  to  have  his  church 
there  in  1784  prohibit  members  from  engaging  in  it.  Had  Hop¬ 
kins  been  in  Great  Barrington  during  the  ’30s,  ’40s  and  ’50s  we  can 
be  quite  sure  that  the  stand  of  this  church  would  have  been  much 
more  positive. 

Our  church  people  here,  however,  did  have  feelings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  issue.  Resolutions  on  slavery  were  discussed  in  1842 
but  were  finally  rejected  “by  a  vote  of  seven  or  eight  to  three,  four 
or  five  declining  to  vote.”  The  records  for  March,  1844,  contain 
references  to  this  issue  which  show  that  it  was  very  much  on  the 
minds  of  people,  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the  minutes  that  were 
recorded  exactly  what  took  place.  We  can  surmise  that  an  Abo¬ 
lition  meeting  was  held  in  the  church,  and  that  the  Society 
remonstrated  with  the  Church  for  holding  such  a  meeting,  claim¬ 
ing  that  by  the  deed  to  the  property  the  church  building  could  not 
be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  No  resolutions  seem  to  have  been 
passed,  but  somewhat  personal  and  heated  remarks  must  have 
been  exchanged,  after  which  the  members  decided  not  to  sustain 
charges  of  discipline  against  one  another  “in  view  of  the  peculiar 
sensitiveness  in  the  feelings  of  many  on  the  subject  of  political 
abolition.”  The  next  mention  of  the  issue  came  in  1847,  when  a 
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petition  was  presented  calling  upon  the  members  to  take  “some 
definite  and  open  action”  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  But  after  a 
‘  protracted  discussion  of  this  general  subject,”  the  church  voted 
fourteen  to  twelve  to  ask  the  petitioners  to  withdraw  their 
petition. 

It  was  after  this  that  Lebbeus  M.  Pixley  and  Barzillai  Beck¬ 
with  asked  to  have  their  names  removed  from  the  membership, 
which  request,  as  we  have  noted,  was  refused.  These  two  men 
then  dropped  out  of  church  affairs,  but  in  1853  an  effort  was  made 
to  heal  the  breach.  Each  one  was  invited  to  come  to  meet  with 
the  church,  set  forth  grievances,  and  agree  on  a  restoration  of  fel¬ 
lowship.  They  had  never  been  excommunicated  because,  as  to 
their  Christian  character  “not  a  member  of  the  Church  entertains 
a  shadow  of  a  suspicion.”  Mr.  Pixley  attended  January  1,  1853. 
“A  full  and  free  conversation  was  held  in  a  session  of  four  hours. 
Everything  that  had  been  an  offense  on  either  side  was  patiently 
and  candidly  discussed  and  weighed,  a  most  commendable  spirit 
was  exhibited  on  both  sides,  and  finally  everything  pleasantly  and 
happily  settled.” 

On  April  29,  1853,  Mr.  Beckwith  presented  his  grievances, 
that  the  church  seemed  “unwilling  to  consider  or  permit  free  dis¬ 
cussion”  upon  the  moral  questions  of  slavery,  of  temperance,  and  of 
dancing.  The  church  replied  that  Mr.  Beckwith  had  misjudged, 
“that  the  sin  and  evil  of  slavery  is  not  surely  thrust  from  church 
discussion,  neither  is  or  has  been  of  late  the  Pulpit  silent  upon  this 
matter.”  Condemnations  of  drink,  and  of  dancing  were  also  given. 
“After  much  full  and  kind  conversation  on  both  sides,  Brother 
Beckwith  was  understood  to  express  himself  as  satisfied.” 

Even  more  important  than  the  sensitiveness  to  moral  issues 
which  the  cases  of  these  two  men  suggest,  is  the  evidence  they  offer 
of  the  spirit  of  gracious  and  free  discussion  of  ideas  among  mem¬ 
bers  who  disagreed.  This  is  the  highest  evidence  that  the  spirit 
of  Christ  dwells  within  a  church. 

1 

The  anniversary  of  the  first  hundred  years  of  the  church 
came  in  1843,  and  it  ls  fortunate  that  the  pastor  at  that  time  was  a 
man  of  the  vision,  imagination,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Turner.  The 
Centennial  Committee  was  composed  of  the  pastor,  Augustus 
Hitchcock,  William  Ives,  Francis  Whiting,  E.  P.  Woodworth,  and 
Erastus  Beckwith.  For  the  Centennial  Sermon  they  invited  the 
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Rev.  Dr.  John  Todd  of  Pittsfield,  a  towering  figure  in  Berkshire 
Congregationalism  for  thirty  years.  He  preached  on  “The  Pulpit 
Tested,”  setting  forth  the  function  of  the  Pulpit  in  a  community 
and  showing  the  effectiveness  of  preaching  in  this  church. 

Dr.  Todd  was  always  interested  in  this  church,  because,  after 
his  own  in  Pittsfield,  it  was  the  most  influential  in  the  region.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  councils  that  dismissed  Mr.  Turner,  called 
and  dismissed  Mr.  Greeley,  and  installed  Mr.  Winslow.  The  way 
in  which  God  in  His  providence  weaves  together  the  scattered 
strands  of  our  lives  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
1869  Dr.  Todd  was  sent  by  his  parishioners  with  a  party  of  Pitts- 
held  residents  travelling  West.  The  party  happened  to  arrive  at 
the  junction  of  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  railroads  at 
Promontory  Point,  Utah,  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony 
of  driving  the  golden  spike  that  completed  the  trans-continental 
railroad.  Dr.  Todd  offered  the  prayer  on  that  occasion,  a  prayer 
that  was  printed  in  almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country.  Mark 
Hopkins  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  one 
of  the  big  four  whose  business  enterprise  made  possible  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroad.  Thus  on  this  occasion  by  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences  of  history,  the  prayer  was  offered  by  a  clergyman  who 
had  given  the  centennial  sermon  for  the  church  which  Mark 
Hopkins’  great-grandfather  had  organized,  and  which  his  widow 
and  son  were  richly  to  endow  years  later. 

The  centennial  meeting  was  held  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  several  of  the  neighboring  clergymen,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Todd  and  Mr.  Turner  participated.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  the  far-sighted  pastor  introduced  this  resolution  which  was 
passed  unanimously:  “Voted,  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to 
this  place  until  the  Twenty-Eighth  of  December,  Nineteen  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Forty-Three,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  the  second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  this 
Church.” 

One  who  was  present  at  the  historic  moment  when  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  introduced  this  far-seeing  resolution  has  described  it  thusly: 
“It  was  a  solemn  moment  and  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
feeling  came  over  us,  that  we  were  transacting  business  for  future 
generations.  Our  Resolution  seemed  to  say,  the  World  will  stand 
another  Century:  that  long  ere  then  we  shall  have  entered  upon 
our  changeless  destiny;  but  whatever  else  may  decay  and  be  for- 
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gotten;  whatever  revolutions  may  take  place  among  men;  whatever 
human  deeds  or  important  eras  and  occasions  may  be  covered  with 
the  dust  of  oblivion— the  church  of  God  will  live;  we  cordially 
commit  all  her  interests  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church;  this  day 
will  be  cherished;  the  goodness  of  God  will  here  be  remembered; 
here  will  the  Gospel  still  be  preached;  and  here  will  songs  of  sal¬ 
vation  still  be  sung.” 

So  impressive  were  these  services  that  it  was  later  voted  by  the 
church  to  have  a  book  printed  to  include  the  address  of  Dr.  Todd, 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  first  hundred  years  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
a  picture  of  Samuel  Hopkins.  This  was  done,  and  several  copies 
of  this  interesting  book  are  still  in  the  possession  of  various  families 
one  hundred  years  later.  Ministers  may  be  more  interested  in  the 
publication  of  such  books  as  this  than  many  laymen  are,  for  when 
Mr.  Turner  resigned  from  the  church  eight  years  after  the  Anni¬ 
versary  it  was  voted  “to  assess  the  members  of  this  Church  to  pay 
the  balance  due  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  for  printing  the  centennial  anni¬ 
versary  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  etc.;  adding  interest,  amounting 
to  $69.50.” 

When  Mr.  Turner  was  dismissed  on  September  30,  1851,  to 
begin  his  new  work  with  the  American  Tract  Society,  the  church 
within  a  few  weeks  had  obtained  the  Rev.  Stephen  Sewall  Norton 
Greeley  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  In  the  earlier  days  the  method  of 
securing  a  new  pastor  seems  not  to  have  been  to  send  a  committee 
to  hear  many  candidates,  but  rather  to  invite  one  man  to  come  to 
the  parish  for  a  several  months’  stay.  After  a  time  a  vote  was 
taken  as  to  whether  he  should  be  installed;  if  the  vote  was  not  close 
to  unanimous  another  person  was  asked  to  come  for  a  few  months’ 
trial.  Thus  the  actual  length  of  service  of  many  of  the  ministers 
of  this  church  has  been  from  six  months  to  a  year  longer  than  the 
official  dates  of  their  pastorate  marked  from  installation  to  dis¬ 
mission. 

The  church  “being  cheered  and  urged  by  the  remarkable  and 
uncommon  degree  of  unaminity”  that  Mr.  Greeley’s  preaching  had 
created,  hastened  to  call  him,  and  he  was  settled  by  a  Council  on 
February  4,  1852.  Mr.  Greeley  had  been  born  in  Gilmanton,  New 
Hampshire,  on  January  23,  1813,  and  was  thus  thirty-nine  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Great  Barrington.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth,  of  the  Gilmanton  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  An- 
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dover.  He  had  had  a  previous  pastorate  at  Newmarket,  New 
Hampshire.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  even  temperament, 
interested  in  the  spiritual  life  of  his  people,  a  minister  under  whom 
the  parish  moved  smoothly  and  harmoniously. 

The  building  still  used  was  the  frame  one  constructed  in  1813 
at  the  corner  of  Pleasant  and  Main  streets,  our  present  location. 
A  Lecture  Room  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and 
this  room  “being  finished  and  furnished  with  convenient  settees 
was  publicly  dedicated  to  religious  services  and  the  worship  of 
God”  on  January  1,  1852.  Mr.  Greeley  preached  a  sermon  on  Ezra 
6:16:  “And  the  children  of  Israel,  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and 
the  rest  of  the  children  of  the  captivity,  kept  the  dedication  of  this 
house  of  God  with  joy.”  The  first  item  of  business  transacted  in 
the  room  was  the  vote  to  call  the  council  to  install  the  new 
pastor. 

During  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Greeley  the  spirit  of  good-will 
grew  among  the  members.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
amicable  settlement  of  differences  between  the  brethren  and  Mr. 
Pixley  and  Mr.  Beckwith.  There  was  a  sound  revival  of  religious 
interest,  and  by  1853  ^ie  minister  was  preaching  to  a  full  house  on 
Sundays,  and  to  a  largely-attended  mid-week  prayer  meeting  on 
Thursday.  These  entries  are  recorded  in  the  official  book:  “It  is 
increasingly  evident  that  brethren  of  the  Church  are  being  quick¬ 
ened,  and  that  more  than  usual  religious  interest  is  of  late  very 
quietly  developing  around  us.  There  is  a  growing  interest  and 
some  cases  of  seriousness  and  inquiry  in  families  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  There  are  some  recent  cases  of  hope  in  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Seminary  under  the  care  of  the  Misses  Kellogg:  a  few  brethren  of 
the  Church  have  met  for  several  weeks  past  in  a  private  room,  and 
have  made  that  School  very  particularly  a  subject  of  prayer.” 
Throughout  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Greeley  many  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  School  and  many  of  the  young  people  of  the  parish  made 
public  confession  of  Christ  and  united  with  the  church.  Ninety- 
three  members  were  received. 

Mr.  Greeley  vacationed  in  Michigan  in  i856,  and  in  the  fall 
of  that  year  received  a  call  from  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Grand  Rapids,  a  growing  church  in  a  growing  city.  He  declined 
because  of  the  warm  eagerness  of  his  parishioners  that  he  remain 
in  Great  Barrington.  But  in  February  of  1857  the  Grand  Rapids 
congregation  appealed  to  him  again,  and  he  made  a  trip  West 
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to  look  over  the  situation,  as  a  result  of  which  he  accepted  its  chal¬ 
lenge  and  resigned  here.  The  dismissal  council  met  on  March  3, 
1857,  and  dissolved  the  pastoral  relationship.  Dr.  Todd  was  both 
the  moderator  and  chairman  of  the  resolution  committee  which, 
while  commending  Mr.  Greeley  as  “an  able  and  faithful,  cheerful 
and  whole-hearted  man,”  strongly  decried  so  short  a  pastorate. 
“However  much  this  council  may  regret  the  short  pastorates  and 
the  frequent  changes  and  removals  in  the  ministry  (and  the  coun¬ 
cil  do  most  deeply  mourn  that  these  changes  have  become  almost 
like  the  settled  policy  of  this  generation);  and  however  much  they 
may  feel  that  the  whole  tendency  of  the  custom  is  to  destroy  the 
sacredness  of  the  tie  that  binds  pastor  and  flock— to  destroy  that 
influence  which  long  tried  character  only  can  obtain  and  which  is 
so  difficult  to  transfer,  yet  the  council  feel  that  this  is  a  thing  not 
under  the  control  of  councils.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  age,  and  a 
usage  which  in  the  end,  we  fear,  will  not  be  a  blessing  to  our 
churches  or  to  the  world.” 

Mr.  Greeley  served  in  Grand  Rapids  from  1857  to  1 865;  in 
Oswego,  New  York,  from  1866  to  1874;  and  in  his  native  town  of 
Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire,  from  1879  to  1886.  He  died  there 
October  25,  1892. 

1 

The  seventh  minister  was  the  Rev.  Horace  Winslow,  who  was 
installed  in  his  forty-third  year,  on  January  5,  1858.  He  was  a 
native  of  Enfield,  Massachusetts,  and  had  been  educated  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He  had  held 
pastorates  in  New  Windsor,  New  York,  in  Lansing,  New  York,  in 
Rockville,  Connecticut,  and  in  New  Britain  from  1852  to  1857. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  great  energy,  but  restive  and  impul¬ 
sive  by  temperament.  He  later  served  churches  in  Binghamton, 
New  York,  in  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  in  Willimantic,  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut.  He  died  in  1905.  His  useful¬ 
ness  was  widely  recognized  by  philanthropic  and  religious  societies, 
and  at  various  times  he  served  as  a  director  of  the  American  Tract 
Society,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Home  Missionary  Society. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  men  of  action,  Mr.  Winslow  was 
not  much  given  to  the  keeping  of  books.  Consequently,  there  are 
few  records  of  the  four  years  of  his  pastorate.  Fifty-nine  members 
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were  received.  The  outstanding  accomplishment  was  the  erection 
of  the  third  meeting-house. 

On  May  13,  1859,  a  large  crowd  was  on  hand  to  witness  the 
demolition  of  the  belfry  on  the  old  wooden  church  which  had  stood 
since  1813.  Timbers  were  sawed  off  sixty  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
spire,  and  with  the  use  of  ropes  and  pulleys  the  whole  belfry  was 
pulled  over  at  one  crash.  On  June  gth  the  frame  building  was 
moved  to  a  new  foundation  on  Bridge  Street.  Services  were  held 
there  until  the  completion  of  the  new  edifice  one  year  later. 

“The  new  church  was  of  Romanesque  architecture,  sub¬ 
stantially  built  of  blue  limestone  from  a  quarry  in  the  face  of  Mt. 
Peter,  on  South  Main  Street.  Its  dimensions  were  108  by  60  feet, 
with  a  spire  140  feet  high.  The  auditorium  was  82  by  56  feet, 
capable  of  seating  800  worshippers. 

“Handsome  but  not  elaborate  frescoes  adorned  the  walls.  In 
a  recess  behind  the  pulpit,  an  organ  costing  $1500  was  installed. 
To  the  right  and  left  of  the  desk,  rows  of  semi-circular  seats  were 
built,  facing  the  congregation.  Those  to  the  right  were  for  the 
choir.  This  arrangement  was  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
encouraging  of  congregational  singing,  which  ’was  successfully 
practiced  by  the  church  in  the  use  of  the  Sabbath  Hymn  and  Tune 
Book. 

“Under  the  edifice  were  three  half-basement  rooms.  The 
largest,  for  lectures,  measured  40  by  28  feet.  The  other  two  were 
occupied  by  the  Sunday  School  and  the  sewing  circle.  By  means 
of  folding-doors,  the  two  could  be  made  into  one  large  room.  A 
bell  weighing  2375  pounds  was  installed  in  the  belfry,  and  a  clock 
was  purchased.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $20,000.” 

On  the  day  before  the  dedication,  seats  were  sold,  the  highest 
price  paid  being  $40  for  one  year’s  rent.  Dedication  services  were 
held  on  June  14,  i860,  a  beautiful  Berkshire  day  which  helped 
attract  one  thousand  persons  for  the  event.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Stone  of  Boston,  while  Mr.  Winslow 
officiated  at  the  dedication. 

Mrs.  Judith  Bigelow,  a  communicant  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  generous  friend  of  all  religious  movements,  presented  an 
exquisite  white  marble  baptismal  font  which  was  used  until  1907, 
and  which  now  stands  in  the  south  vestibule.  Mr.  Winslow’s 
daughter,  Daisy,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  baptized 
from  it. 
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Great  Barrington  had  3871  inhabitants  in  i860,  and  these, 
though  divided  on  the  issues  involved  in  the  political  crisis  of  the 
time,  were  tense  with  the  excitements  of  the  hour.  It  was  on  the 
Sunday  morning  of  April  21,  1861,  that  word  was  received  of  the 
massacre  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  in  Baltimore  two  days  earlier, 
following  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  “At  the  Congregational  Church 
the  Rev.  Horace  Winslow  opened  the  services  with  a  fervent  prayer 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country;  and  in  the  afternoon  was  so  over¬ 
come  as  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  declaring  that  his 
mind  was  not  upon  his  subject,  that  he  could  not  hnish  his  sermon, 
and  concluded  with  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  his  hearers  upon  the 
crisis  and  the  issues  of  the  hour.” 

Mr.  Winslow  participated  in  many  of  the  town  rallies  for  the 
raising  of  funds  to  equip  volunteers  for  the  Massachusetts  regi¬ 
ments.  The  ladies  of  the  church  were  active  in  preparing  clothing 
and  other  articles  for  the  soldiers,  and  served  meals  to  occasional 
groups  that  happened  to  be  in  town. 

In  February  of  1862  Mr.  Winslow  received  an  appointment  as 
chaplain  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  duties  here  by  an  ecclesiastical 
council  which  met  March  19th.  In  his  letter  of  resignation  he 
said,  “1  feel  that  I  am  in  the  path  of  duty.  The  camp  is  a  wide 
field  for  missionary  labor,  and  the  present  moment  and  our  present 
national  difficulties  call  for  the  preaching  in  the  Army  of  a  pure 
and  free  Gospel.  This  Army  is  called  to  the  defense  of  a  legitimate 
Government  and  of  Liberty  against  a  Rebellion  raised  in  defense 
of  the  great  crime  of  Slavery.  Sympathizing  as  I  do,  in  my  deepest 
feelings  with  my  country  and  Liberty,  I  am  anxious  to  be  where  I 
can  by  the  utterance  of  God’s  truth,  nerve  some  arm  to  strike  down 
treason  and  oppression,  and  help  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  to  a 
higher  and  holier  love  of  Liberty.  And  while  I  thus  turn  to  the 
Army  from  a  sense  of  duty,  I  do  not  forget  this  Church  and  people, 
to  whose  welfare  I  have  heartily  devoted  myself  for  the  last  four 
years.  In  your  present  position,  united,  prosperous,  with  a  new 
house  of  worship  and  its  attendant  advantages,  you  need  not  suffer 
particularly  by  a  change  in  the  pastoral  office.” 

Mr.  Winslow  was  in  Great  Barrington  years  later  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  dedication  of  the  fourth  house  of  worship,  in  1883,  and 
he  served  as  supply  pastor  for  several  months  in  1886  during  Mr. 
Scudder’s  illness  and  after  his  death. 
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After  nearly  two  years  in  which  various  ministers  were  heard 
in  the  pulpit,  a  call  was  given  to  the  Rev.  Royal  B.  Stratton,  and 
on  March  1,  1864,  he  was  installed  as  the  eighth  minister.  He  had 
been  born  in  Potsdam,  New  York,  on  January  10,  1827,  had  been 
ordained  into  the  Methodist  ministry  at  Rome,  New  York,  in  1848, 
and  had  served  churches  in  Sacramento,  California,  Yerkes  and 
Little  Falls,  New  York.  He  came  to  Great  Barrington  after  having 
been  chaplain  of  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  a  splendid  speaker,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  preachers  Great  Barrington  has  had.  One  who  was  present 
the  Sunday  after  Lincoln’s  assassination  remembers  that  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  packed  congregation  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
eloquent  sermon.  Mr.  Stratton  was  fearless  and  bold  in  speaking 
his  convictions,  and  condemned  from  the  pulpit  certain  business 
practices  of  influential  members  of  the  congregation.  This  caused 
a  serious  rift,  though  throughout  his  stay  he  had  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  parish. 

The  two  years  and  nine  months  of  Mr.  Stratton’s  pastorate 
were  a  very  unhappy  experience  both  for  the  pastor  and  the 
church.  Rumors  which  maligned  the  character  of  the  minister 
were  circulated  within  a  short  time  after  his  arrival.  Charges  were 
brought  by  seven  members  against  one  of  the  fine  and  influential 
women  of  the  parish  for  originating  and  spreading  these  rumors. 
She  refused  to  appear  for  questioning.  This  was  the  last  case  on 
record  of  the  practice  of  trials  for  “Gospel  Discipline’’  which  had 
played  such  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  the  Church  since  its 
organization.  The  church  was  split  wide  on  this  case,  which  was 
argued  back  and  forth  for  months.  Out  of  this  quarrel  others 
arose.  The  Clerk  was  accused  of  biased  inaccuracies  in  keeping 
the  record  of  these  turbulent  sessions,  and  he  resigned,  hurt  and 
indignant.  Dissension  over  several  matters  relating  to  this  orig¬ 
inal  charge  developed,  and  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  parish 
were  destroyed  by  factionalism.  Throughout  this  period  nothing 
was  proved  against  Mr.  Stratton  and  his  supporters  had  a  wide  mar¬ 
gin  in  all  the  votings.  Finally,  despite  all  these  unfortunate 
occurrences,  he  received  a  call  to  the  strong  Old  South  (First) 
Church  of  Worcester,  and  was  dismissed  with  honor  to  this  larger 
field  on  December  14,  1866.  He  served  there  until  1872,  and  died 
on  January  24,  1875.  During  his  pastorate  here  twenty-one  new 
members  were  received. 
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The  events  of  this  period  are  a  lesson  in  the  terrific  toll  which 
results  when  rumors  are  spread.  Once  a  parish  becomes  involved 
in  a  controversy  between  members,  six  new  quarrels  will  spring 
out  of  every  original  one.  Peace  is  seldom  restored  without  some¬ 
one,  usually  the  minister,  having  to  leave.  Church  people  in  every 
community  have  always  been  easily  susceptible  to  having  their 
feelings  hurt,  but  the  price  of  sacrificed  pride  which  a  few  may  have 
to  pay  in  order  to  continue  co-operation  is  well  worth  while  when 
one  contemplates  the  alternative  spectacle  of  a  torn  and  divided 
church. 

The  months  of  this  unhappy  pastorate  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  the  last  growing  pains  of  a  church  which  for  sixty  years  had 
been  developing  into  a  maturity  in  which  to  recognize  its  own 
strength  and  limitations,  its  areas  of  tension  as  well  as  its  fields  of 
true  sendee.  It  was  now  to  emerge  into  its  period  of  greatest 
brilliance. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  BRILLIANT  ERA:  1867  -  1895 

BY  the  year  1867  the  church  was  ready  to  enter  a  third  phase  of 
its  life,  a  period  of  outward  glory  and  prosperity.  The  strug¬ 
gles  of  its  founding  days  were  over,  as  also  the  growing  pains 
of  the  decades  in  which  it  was  finding  its  strength.  No  longer  was 
it  a  handful  of  the  elect  zealously  examining  the  belief  and  con¬ 
duct  of  all  members.  The  church  was  now  to  shine  forth  as  a 
full-grown  institution  attracting  the  allegiance  of  the  business  and 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  community.  Already  it  had  a  handsome 
stone  edifice  built  in  i860.  The  last  case  of  the  reproof  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  by  “gospel  discipline”  had  occurred  in  1864.  The  practice  of 
requiring  applicants  for  membership  to  set  forth  their  faith  pub¬ 
licly  before  the  congregation  was  dropped  in  1876,  after  which 
they  appeared  before  the  Standing  Committee  only.  No  longer 
were  the  affairs  of  the  organization  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
deacons  and  a  few  elders,  for  on  September  24,  1874,  it  was  voted 
that  thereafter  there  should  be  women’s  suffrage  at  all  elections. 
Four  years  later  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Beckwith  was  elected  to  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  the  first  woman  chosen  for  office  in  the  church’s 
history.  The  church  now  found  itself  very  much  a  part  of  the 
world. 

The  minister  during  these  years  was  the  Rev.  Evarts  Scudder, 
who  was  installed  June  12,  1867,  and  who  served  until  his  death, 
May  15,  1886.  His  pastorate  of  nineteen  years  was,  next  to  that 
of  Samuel  Hopkins,  the  longest  of  any  minister.  It  was  also  one 
of  the  most  successful,  for  Mr.  Scudder  was  very  much  beloved  by 
all  his  parishioners.  He  received  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  new 
members  into  fellowship.  Mrs.  Scudder  was  a  charming  and  beau¬ 
tiful  woman  whose  graciousness  in  the  church  was  likewise  an 
inspiration  to  all.  It  was  the  warm  friendship  of  the  Hopkins 
family  for  the  Scudders  that  prompted  the  magnificent  gifts  which 
they  lavished  upon  the  parish.  Mr.  Scudder  was  born  in  Boston 
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on  January  2,  1833,  one  of  a  family  whose  various  members  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  educational,  scientific  and  missionary 
worlds.  He  took  two  years  of  his  college  course  at  Harvard  and 
the  last  two  at  Williams.  His  theological  studies  he  pursued  at 
Andover  Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858.  He  was 
ordained  at  Kent,  Connecticut,  in  1859,  and  served  there  until 
accepting  the  call  to  Great  Barrington  in  1867.  Mr.  Scudder  was 
very  careful  and  exact  in  all  that  he  did.  He  was  not  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  speaker  but  depended  upon  his  manuscript  in  delivery. 
He  was  conservative  in  his  thinking,  and,  like  most  Congregational 
ministers  of  his  time,  was  dogmatic  and  unyielding  in  regard  to  his 
beliefs.  During  his  ministry  the  last  serious  discussion  of  religious 
orthodoxy  took  place,  though  by  that  time  the  parish  had  out¬ 
grown  the  practice  of  heresy  “trials,”  and  the  problem  was  solved 
by  those  opposed  to  Mr.  Scudder’s  point  of  view  leaving  the  church 
voluntarily. 

The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  church  in  each  of  their  revisions 
had  reflected  the  strict  Calvinism  of  Hopkinsianism.  They  had 
emphasized  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  sinful  nature  of 
man,  the  absolute  dependence  of  man  upon  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  and  upon  sanctification  by  Christ  as  the  only  hope  of  sal¬ 
vation,  and  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked.  These 
were  the  fundamentals  of  the  New  England  theology.  Their  last 
strong  defender  was  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  who  from  1836  to 
1881  dominated  the  thought  of  the  men  who  studied  under  him  at 
Andover  Seminary.  Mr.  Scudder  had  been  one  of  his  students 
and  was  therefore  firm  in  the  orthodox  faith. 

But  a  new  spirit  was  entering  the  Christian  Church  under  the 
impetus  of  scientific  studies  and  rising  social  problems.  Men  were 
beginning  to  appraise  the  Bible  more  carefully,  to  regard  it  as  a 
fluid  and  progressive  revelation  of  God’s  truth  rather  than  as  a 
single  product,  and  therefore  to  make  some  judgments  as  to  the  rel¬ 
evant  importance  of  various  passages.  Under  the  impetus  of  Horace 
Bushnell  they  were  coming  to  doubt  that  man’s  nature  was  essen¬ 
tially  depraved,  and  to  maintain  that  a  child  might  be  so  brought 
up  in  Christian  nurture  as  never  to  have  known  a  time  when  he 
was  a  child  of  sin  rather  than  a  child  of  God.  Men  also  began  to 
look  with  increasing  hope  for  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  souls, 
believing  that  persons  not  exposed  to  the  saving  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  this  world  might  be  given  opportunity  in  a  future  world. 
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And  they  were  coming  to  see  that  the  religious  life  involved  certain 
social  applications  in  the  daily  conduct  of  society  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  acceptance  of  the  theological  dogmas.  Thus  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s  a  liberalism  was  arising  to  challenge  the  old 
orthodoxy. 

This  conflict  had  its  repercussions  in  the  local  church  as  well 
as  in  the  seminaries  and  seats  of  learning.  Though  Mr.  Scudder 
represented  the  orthodox  viewpoint,  there  were  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Great  Barrington  church  who  had  liberal  sentiments. 
A  leader  of  these  was  Judge  Justin  Dewey,  Jr.,  a  man  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  learning  who  for  many  years  was  a  prominent  figure  in  all 
community  affairs.  Judge  Dewey  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  and 
served  on  all  important  committees.  For  years  he  taught  a  large 
Bible  Class  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  preparation  for  which  he  kept 
abreast  of  the  latest  scholarship.  He  was  sympathetic  with  the  lib¬ 
eral  trend  which  he  felt  brought  a  new  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  expressed  himself  thusly  before  the  Great 
Barrington  Bible  Society  in  1881:  “I  counted  the  other  day  thirty- 
one  men  of  this  village  who  are  engaged  in  business  or  professions 
who  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  churches,  or  only  have 
merely  nominal  connection.  After  taking  out  thirty-one  men  you 
can  judge  how  many  business  men  here  are  identified  with  the 
churches.  Unless  we  close  our  eyes,  we  must  see  that  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  young  men  in  this  village  are  growing  up  without 
sympathy  with  the  church.  What  is  the  cause?  The  trouble  is 
not  local  but  general.  One  cause,  I  think,  is  the  ignorance,  the 
dense  ignorance  of  intelligent  people,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Bible,  as  to  what  the  Book  is  as  a  book,  howT  it  was  written, 
how  it  was  preserved,  what  the  relations  of  one  part  of  it  are 

to  another  part . My  impression,  after  thirty-five  years  of 

church  attendance,  of  how  the  Bible  is  regarded  by  preachers  is 
that  it  possesses  equal  authority  from  beginning  to  end.  Solomon 
and  St.  Paul  are  quoted  as  of  equal  authority.  I  long  had  an  idea 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  was  unsound,  yet  did  not  get  free  from 
the  trouble  until  I  read  certain  books  written  by  men  of  ability, 
who  gave  me  an  entirely  different  impression.  They  say  that  the 
Bible  was  accommodated  to  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  and  had  in 
it  errors  in  keeping  with  those  ages;  that  God’s  method  is  progres¬ 
sive,  and  that  that  which  is  later  and  higher  is  not  to  be  controlled 
in  its  interpretation  by  what  is  earlier  and  lower.  I  think  it  would 
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be  wise  for  all  churches  to  give  more  attention  to  the  instruction 
of  old  and  young  in  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Bible.” 

For  such  views  Judge  Dewey  had  been  condemned  from  the 
pulpit  as  a  heretic  by  Mr.  Scudder.  In  1879  he  resigned  as  deacon, 
and  the  following  year  he  and  a  number  of  others  transferred  their 
membership  to  the  St.  James’  Episcopal  Church.  Judge  Dewey 
was  soon  made  a  vestryman  there,  and  was  on  the  committee  that 
secured  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Lindholm  as  rector.  When,  in  1885,  a 
'‘High  Church”  rector  succeeded  him,  the  Judge  could  no  longer 
feel  at  home  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  so  returned  to  the 
Congregational  fold,  saying  that  every  man  should  be  active  in 
some  church  even  though  he  cannot  agree  with  everything  believed 
by  the  minister.  Shortly  after  Judge  Dewey  got  back  to  the 
Congregational  Church  he  was  placed  on  the  committee  to  secure 
Mr.  Scudder’s  successor,  for  his  keen  devotion  to  the  church  and 
religion  was  recognized  wherever  he  went.  He  had  to  resign  from 
the  committee  before  its  work  was  done,  as  in  1886  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court,  on  which  bench  he 
served  for  fourteen  years.  He  was  the  judge  who  gave  the  charge 
to  the  jury  in  the  famous  Lizzie  Borden  trial. 

The  nineteen  years  of  Mr.  Scudder’s  pastorate  saw  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  extensive  building  projects.  In  1874  the  women  of 
the  Ladies’  Aid  began  a  “Chapel  Fund,”  feeling  that  the  rooms  in 
the  basement  were  not  adequate  for  social  and  class  purposes. 
Miss  Nancy  Kellogg  bequeathed  $500  to  this  fund,  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins  gave  $1000,  Dr.  C.  T.  Collins  gave  the  stones  for  the 
construction,  and  the  ladies  themselves  raised  over  $2500.  An 
attractive  chapel,  with  several  rooms  for  socials,  was  dedicated  on 
July  2,  1879.  The  cost  of  the  project  was  $6500.  The  building 
committee  had  been  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Church, 
Justin  Dewey,  Parley  A.  Russell  and  Charles  J.  Taylor;  they  had 
planned  so  carefully  that  they  had  $5.87  left  out  of  the  funds  given 
them,  and  this  sum  was  transferred  back  to  the  ladies’  society. 

About  six  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening,  March  4,  1882,  flames 
were  discovered  in  the  church.  A  fire,  which  had  started  in  a  cold- 
air  box  of  the  furnace  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  basement, 
was  to  destroy  the  interior  of  both  the  church  and  chapel,  leaving 
the  property  in  ruins.  The  fire  engine  was  placed  at  the  corner 
across  the  street.  The  Episcopal  rector,  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Anderson, 
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was  among  the  most  tireless  in  working  the  hand-pump.  All  the 
villagers  gathered  to  watch  the  conflagration,  and  it  was  soon  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  flames  were  out  of  control;  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  saving  the  nearby  houses.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  where 
the  140-foot  spire  would  fall.  All  the  furniture  was  removed  from 
the  Deland  home,  which  was  across  the  driveway  on  the  south,  but 
Justin  Dewey,  whose  home  was  next  on  the  corner,  did  not  remove 
his.  After  an  hour  or  so  the  steeple  swayed,  then  crashed  conven¬ 
iently  into  the  carriageway.  Newspapers  throughout  eastern  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Massachusetts  lamented  the  destruction  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  stone  church  which  was  recognized  as  among  the  most  hand¬ 
some  in  this  section. 

Soon  after  the  fire  started,  Parley  A.  Russell  rushed  into  the 
sanctuary  and  dragged  out  one  of  the  pews,  saying,  “I  am  saving 
the  only  comfortable  church  pew  I  ever  sat  in!”  This  was  used 
as  a  model  for  the  pews  in  the  new  building.  Various  other  pieces 
of  the  church  furnishings  were  saved.  It  is  remembered  by  several 
who  are  living  today  that  as  little  children  they  cried  on  hearing  of 
the  fire,  because  their  “little  chairs  would  all  be  burned!”  They 
referred  to  the  attractive  chairs  which  Mrs.  Scudder  had  purchased 
for  the  primary  department.  The  distress  of  the  children  was 
unnecessary,  for  these  chairs  were  rescued  and  are  still  in  use,  to 
the  joy  of  many  hundreds  of  children  who  have  since  gone  through 
the  primary  department. 

Mr.  Scudder  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  close  friends,  and  before 
the  flames  were  extinguished  the  latter  had  invited  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  meet  at  St.  James’.  Accordingly,  services  were  held  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  the  next  afternoon  at  three  o’clock.  Mr. 
Scudder  preached  an  inspired  sermon  from  the  text:  “Our  holy 
and  our  beautiful  house  where  our  fathers  praised  thee  is  burned 
up  with  fire,  and  all  our  pleasant  things  are  laid  waste.”  (Isaiah 
64:11.)  He  interpreted  the  disaster  as  a  challenge.  “The  loss  of 
our  sanctuary,  ‘holy’  by  dedication  and  use,  and  ‘beautiful’  through 
hard  work  and  generous  gifts,  is  peculiarly  aggravating.  It  was  so 
complete,  convenient,  and  attractive.  There  was  no  debt  upon  it. 
We  were  all  equipped  and  ready  for  work.  All  that  we  seemed  to 
need  was  the  blessing  of  God’s  Spirit.  That  we  should  need  such 
a  calamity  is  special  reason  for  lamentation.  It  would  not  have 
been  permitted  if  we  had  not  needed  it.  Perhaps  we  were  too 
proud  of  our  beautiful  sanctuary.  Possibly  we  were  not  proud 
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enough.  We  may  not  have  used  it  well.  The  material  building 
may  have  hid  from  our  eyes  that  which  is  spiritual.  Our  imme¬ 
diate  duty  is  to  mingle  prayer  with  lamentation.  This  is  evidently 
God’s  call  and  our  opportunity.  The  character  of  our  work  as  a 
church  is  changed.  It  is  not  as  we  would  prefer,  but  it  is  as  God 
wills.  Let  us  take  it  as  the  new  opportunity  given  us  for  self-denial, 
for  faith  and  a  better  Christian  life.  We  have  often  professed  to 
have  confidence  in  God’s  love  for  his  church.  Let  us  now  show  our 
confidence  by  cheerfully  accepting  the  duty  of  the  present.” 

Again  a  week  later  Mr.  Scudder  preached  another  splendid 
sermon  that  revealed  his  sensitive  nature  and  his  ability  to  inter¬ 
pret  events  for  the  spiritual  profit  of  his  people.  He  took  as  the 
text  a  verse  from  Haggai:  “The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be 
greater  than  the  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.”  He  asked  how 
the  church  could  be  rebuilt  so  that  the  new  would  be  better  than 
the  old.  He  answered  that  there  would  be  improvement  if  the 
material  result  should  be  worthy  of  the  people:  if  the  new  building 
were  thoroughly  done,  if  it  were  done  suitably  for  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  in  it,  and  if  it  were  as  beautifully  done  as  the  generosity 
of  the  people  would  permit.  A  second  answer  he  gave  was  that 
the  new  church  would  be  greater  if  the  process  of  reconstruction 
were  characterized  by  appropriate  spirits  of  harmony  and  self- 
denial.  A  third  answer  Mr.  Scudder  emphasized  was  that  the  glory 
of  the  new  house  would  be  greater  if  it  be  remembered  that  the 
chief  reason  for  rebuilding  is  the  glory  of  God.  “If  we  build  for 

God,  we  shall  not  neglect  the  worship  of  God.  If  we  build  for 

God,  we  shall  continue  interested  in  the  word  of  God.  If  we 
build  for  God  this  spring  and  summer  we  shall  not  omit  or  slight 
our  other  gifts  to  the  cause  of  God.  We  shall  not  weaken  our 
foreign  work  for  the  sake  of  this  home  work.  If  we  build  for  our 
selves  we  should  most  probably  turn  our  backs  upon  those  whom 
we  have  sent  to  the  far  West,  or  to  the  far  East;  but,  if  we  build  for 
God,  we  shall  consider  it  extra  work  and  not  neglect  the  other. 
The  cause  of  God  is  just  as  urgent  as  it  was  before  the  fire.  If  we 

build  for  God,  we  shall  do  other  work  for  God,  because  while  we 

are  building  time  will  be  passing,  opportunities  will  be  disappear¬ 
ing,  death  will  be  coming  and  souls  perishing.  The  sun  and  the 
moon  will  not  stand  still  while  we  build  God  a  house.  Death  will 
not  go  to  sleep  meanwhile.  Satan  will  not  be  idle.  Church  build¬ 
ing  must  be  no  substitute  for  soul-saving.” 
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The  strong  faith  and  far  vision  of  Mr.  Scudder  were  to  in¬ 
spire  the  parish  during  these  disappointing  times,  and  to  be  vindi¬ 
cated  by  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  edifice  that  was  dedicated 
eighteen  months  later. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  two  days  after  the  fire,  an  informal 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  district  court  room,  and  the 
sentiment  was  unanimous  for  rebuilding.  Col.  George  Church 
circulated  a  subscription  paper  on  which  he  himself  pledged  $1000, 
and  within  five  minutes  $5000  was  subscribed.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  $47,900,  on  which 
$17,000  insurance  was  held.  The  stone  walls  left  standing  were 
appraised  at  $10,000,  so  that  approximately  $20,000  was  needed  to 
build  an  exact  restoration.  A  building  committee  from  the  Society 
was  appointed,  to  consist  of  Parley  A.  Russell,  Rev.  Evarts  Scudder, 
Charles  J.  Taylor,  Dr.  Samuel  Camp,  and  John  L.  Dodge.  These 
men,  with  the  addition  of  Col.  George  Church  and  John  A.  Cone, 
also  comprised  the  subscription  committee,  in  which  work  they 
were  assisted  by  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  parish.  Money  was  soon 
forthcoming,  and  more  ambitious  plans  were  adopted.  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins  and  her  brother-in-law,  Moses  Hopkins,  each  sent  $5000 
from  San  Francisco. 

Services  were  held  Sunday  afternoons  in  St.  James’  Church 
for  a  month,  but  then  were  moved  to  the  Town  Hall  so  as  to  have 
a  morning  hour. 

It  was  announced  in  the  summer  of  1882  that  Mrs.  Hopkins 
had  purchased  the  John  L.  Dodge  home  on  the  corner  north  of  the 
church,  that  she  would  move  the  house  across  the  street,  and 
build  on  the  lot  a  Manse  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  church.  On 
April  16,  1883,  Dr.  Samuel  Camp,  who  was  her  agent  in  all  local 
matters,  laid  the  corner-stone;  a  year  later  he  turned  over  to  the 
Society  the  keys  to  this  palatial  building  which  had  cost  $100,000 
and  which  was  described  as  the  finest  ecclesiastical  residence  in  all 
New  England.  The  church  and  parish  rooms  had  been  completed 
a  few  months  earlier  at  a  cost  of  $110,000.  The  Manse  was  con¬ 
nected  to  them  by  an  attractive  cloister.  The  whole  array  of 
buildings,  built  of  bluish-gray  limestone  and  set  in  spacious  lawns, 
made  an  imposing  appearance,  and  they  have  stood  to  this  day  as 
a  monument  to  the  faith  and  generosity  of  their  builders.  The 
“Holyoke  Builder”  gave  two  pages  of  newsprint  to  a  minute  de- 
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scription  of  the  properties,  which  they  described  as  fulfilling 
Ruskin’s  standard  as  set  forth  in  his  Seven  Lamps  of  Architec¬ 
ture—  “Built  to  Last,  and  Built  to  be  Lovely.” 

Such  a  detailed  description  would  consume  too  much  space 
in  this  history,  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the  beautiful 
mahogany  pulpit  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Scudder  and  given  by 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Wasson  of  Pittsfield  in  memory  of  her  father,  Deacon 
Augustus  Hitchcock.  This  pulpit  is  spacious  in  appearance,  and 
exquisitely  carved  in  detail.  Across  the  frieze  of  the  front  section 
is  inscribed  in  Greek  the  words  of  Christ,  “The  truth  shall  make 
you  free.”  No  more  fitting  words  could  be  found  to  place  there 
as  an  everlasting  reminder  that  the  Pulpit  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  forever  be  free  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  God  gives  it  to  his 
servants  to  see  that  truth.  Mr.  Scudder  was  preserving  the  pro¬ 
phetic  integrity  of  Samuel  Hopkins  who  had  established  this 
church  in  the  freedom  of  God’s  truth. 

The  communion  table  and  chairs  were  also  designed  by  Mr. 
Scudder  and  were  the  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Leavitt.  The 
main  windows  of  the  church  were  of  highly  ornamental  colored 
glass;  two  of  them  were  picture  windows,  “The  Calling  of  the 
Disciples”  and  “The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims.”  In  the  chapel  was 
a  lovely  window  showing  Jesus  blessing  the  little  children. 

The  finest  gift  of  all  was  the  magnificent  organ  given  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  adopted  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Mr.  Hopkins  paid  $40,000  for  this  organ, 
which  was  built  by  Hilborne  L.  Roosevelt  to  be  the  finest  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  a  masterpiece  of  the  organ-builder’s  art.  It  has  3954  pipes, 
and  was  much  too  large  to  put  in  the  front  of  the  church  as  origi¬ 
nally  planned.  A  loft  had  to  be  built  in  the  rear  of  the  sanctuary 
where  the  pipes,  handsome  though  they  are,  cover  the  rose  window 
of  cathedral  glass.  It  is  incredible  but  true  that  this  country 
church  in  a  village  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  has  one  of  the 
world’s  finest  instruments. 

The  Hopkins  family  has  thus  played  an  important  role  in  the 
life  of  the  church,  being  its  organizing  genius  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  its  lavish  benefactor  in  the  nineteenth.  Soon  after 
young  Samuel  Hopkins  came  to  Great  Barrington  in  1743,  brothers 
of  his  followed  and  settled  in  business.  Descendants  of  this  first 
group  lived  in  this  area  for  several  generations.  Samuel  brought 
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up  and  educated  his  youngest  brother,  Mark,  who  became  a  lawyer, 
and  the  county’s  first  treasurer,  first  Register  of  Deeds,  and  the  first 
town  clerk.  He  married  Electa  Sergeant,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Sergeant  of  Stockbridge;  her  mother  was  a  half-sister  of  Col. 
Ephraim  Williams  who  founded  Williams  College.  Mark  became 
a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  died  in  service  at  the  age 
of  thirty  seven.  His  grandson  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  the 
distinguished  president  of  Williams  College,  who  was  thus  a  great- 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  Samuel.  It  was  he  who  preached  the  dedi¬ 
catory  sermon  of  the  new  edifice. 

Five  years  after  settling  in  Great  Barrington,  Samuel  Hopkins 
had  married  Joanna  Ingersoll.  They  had  eight  children,  one  of 
whom  was  Moses,  a  prominent  citizen  who  for  sixty  years  was  Reg¬ 
ister  of  Deeds  and  for  forty  years  was  postmaster.  One  of  his  sons, 
Mark,  removed  to  Henderson,  New  York,  and  later  to  Michigan, 
where  he  was  a  merchant.  His  son,  Mark  (thus  a  great-grandson  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel),  went  to  California  in  the  gold  rush,  and  even¬ 
tually,  as  treasurer  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  became  one  of 
the  country’s  wealthiest  men.  This  Mark  Hopkins  married  his 
own  cousin,  Mary  Frances  Sherwood,  whose  three  maiden  aunts, 
the  Misses  Kellogg,  ran  a  select  school  for  girls  in  this  town. 
Though  Mark  himself  was  probably  never  in  Great  Barrington, 
he  was  connected  with  it  by  both  his  own  and  his  wife’s  families. 
After  he  died,  his  wife  came  back  here  to  live.  From  her  aunts 
she  inherited  Kellogg  Terrace,  on  which  site  she  built  her  pa¬ 
latial  property  known  as  the  Searles  Mansion,  now  the  Barrington 
School  for  Girls.  She,  and  her  adopted  son,  Timothy  Hopkins, 
who  had  been  educated  in  Great  Barrington  at  the  Sedgwick 
Academy  by  Deacon  E.  J.  VanLennep,  gave  the  funds  which 
made  possible  the  splendid  church  and  manse  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Society.  Mrs.  Hopkins  had  intended  to  leave  an  endow¬ 
ment  along  with  her  gifts,  but  when  she  married  Mr.  Searles  her 
interest  in  community  affairs  was  cut  off.  The  church  received 
nothing  further  from  her  or  her  estate,  with  the  result  that  the 
parish  has  ever  since  been  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain  without  an 
endowment  its  lovely  property. 

Perhaps  the  happiest  and  most  thrilling  day  in  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  this  church  was  Friday,  September  21,  1883— the  day  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  buildings.  At  the  morning  service  the 
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auditorium  was  crowded  with  a  throng  of  people  that  taxed  its 
seating  capacity  of  six  hundred.  The  choir  sang  two  anthems, 
“Glory  in  Excelsis”  and  “Venite  Exultemus.”  There  were  two 
hymns:  one  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  a  former  resident  who 
had  made  this  region  immortal  in  poetry,  “O  Thou,  Whose  Own 
Vast  Temple  Stands,”  and  “Sing  to  the  Lord  With  Heart  and 
Voice.”  The  Rev.  C.  C.  Painter,  a  member  of  the  church,  gave  the 
invocation;  the  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Lindholm,  the  Episcopal  rector,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gideon  Draper,  the  Methodist  minister,  each  read  a 
Scriptural  passage;  the  prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
L.  S.  Rowland  of  Lee;  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Mallory  of  Housatonic 
pronounced  the  benediction.  Brief  words  of  congratulation  were 
given  by  two  former  pastors,  Mr.  Winslow  and  Mr.  Greeley. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  of 
Williams  College,  on  Isaiah  57:15:  “For  thus  saith  the  high  and 
lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy;  I  dwell  in 
the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  one.”  He  emphasized  that  worship  is  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  God  in  insignificant  creatures 
who  are  not  only  finite  but  sinners.  This  indwelling  makes  for  a 
complete  change  in  the  character  of  a  man,  and  brings  to  him  the 
joy  of  belonging  to  the  kingdom.  “Wherever  a  human  being  is 
found  who  will  renounce  his  sins,  will  accept  salvation  by  grace 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  will  welcome  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his 
sanctifier  and  guide,  there  is  found  the  true  and  only  real  temple 
of  God  on  the  earth. 

“For  you  who  own  this  building,  as  far  as  man  can  own  any¬ 
thing,  thus  to  set  it  apart  for  public  worship  is  a  most  significant 
and  solemn  act.  In  doing  it  you  make  this  house  a  silent  educator 
of  the  community;  you  give  a  solemn  and  public  testimony  to  your 
sense  of  the  value  of  Christian  institutions,  you  pledge  yourselves 
for  their  support,  and  you  cause  to  cluster  around  this  house  in 
your  own  minds,  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who  shall  come  after 
you,  all  those  associations  of  sacredness  and  reverence,  which,  short 
of  superstition,  may  properly  belong  to  any  place.  Making  the 
dedication  in  sincerity,  God  will  accept  it,  and  will  here  bless  the 
means  of  worship  and  of  spiritual  growth  of  His  own  appointment. 
Here  the  gospel  will  be  preached,  here  there  will  be  worship  in 
prayer  and  praise,  here  the  ordinances  will  be  administered,  here 
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many  will  come  and  unite  themselves  with  the  people  of  God,  here 
you  will  gain  strength  for  the  conflicts  of  life,  here  preparation  for 
the  rest  and  worship  above.  And  as  one  after  another  of  you  shall 
enter  into  that  rest,  and  join  in  that  worship,  may  your  children 
and  your  children’s  children  take  your  places,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  simple  and  Scriptural  rites  of  our  fathers,  worship  the 
Pilgrims’  God,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.” 

He  paid  tribute  to  his  great-uncle  who  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago  had  been  settled  in  this  pastorate,  and  explained  that  it 
was  out  of  respect  for  him  that  he  came  to  Great  Barrington  to 
speak  in  these  years  of  his  own  retirement.  “I  wished  to  stand 
where  he  stood  whose  life  lapped  onto  my  own  by  space  of  about 
two  years,  and  whose  life  and  mine  together  cover  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years— the  average  length  of  five  gener¬ 
ations.  I  wished  to  bring  to  your  remembrance  his  consecrated 
life,  to  honor  him  who  was,  in  his  day,  a  leader  in  advancing 
thought,  a  teacher  of  the  teachers;  and  to  commend  to  you  that 
perfect  love  of  God,  and  that  perfect  submission  to  Him  from  love, 
which  he  insisted  upon  as  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  doctrines 
he  taught.  I  wished  to  hold  up  before  you  the  example  of  that 
self-denying  and  heroic  philanthropy  which  made  him  the  first 
abolitionist,  and  led  him  to  attack  the  slave  trade  in  one  of  its  chief 
marts.  I  wished,  finally,  to  call  upon  you,  in  dedicating  this 
house  to  God,  to  dedicate  yourselves  fully  to  Him  in  that  love  of 
Him,  and  in  that  spirit  of  sei'vice  to  your  fellowmen,  which  was 
taught  and  exemplified  by  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Him  who  was  his  Master,  and  is  the  Master  of 
us  all.” 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a  recital  was  given  on  the 
new  Roosevelt  organ  by  Mr.  Albert  A.  Stanley,  organist  of  Grace 
Church  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Long  before  the  doors  were 
open  a  crowd  had  gathered;  when  the  doors  were  finally  opened 
the  people  who  had  waited  found  the  church  already  packed  by 
people  who  had  gained  admission  through  some  other  entrance.  It 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Stanley  would  repeat  the  concert  that 
evening,  when  again  the  church  was  crowded  with  people  to  hear 
the  music  of  this  much-heralded  instrument.  The  audiences  were 
enthusiastic,  applauding  vigorously,  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  obliging 
in  playing  many  encores.  The  numbers  on  that  first  program 
were: 
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Turkish  Patrol,  “Fatanitza” 

Michaelis 

Overture,  “Poet  and  Peasant” 

Suppe 

Swedish  Wedding  March 

Sodermann 

Pizzicatti,  “Sylvia” 

Delibes 

Waltz,  Vermahlungs  Leider 

Czibulka 

Love  Song 

Henselt 

Gavotte 

Roeckel 

Storm  Fantasia 

Lemmens 

L’Ingenue 

Arditi 

Spring  Song 

Coronation  March,  “Prophet” 

Mendelssohn 

The  impressive  dignity  of  these  dedication  services  was  felt 
by  all,  but  there  were  some  not  so  completely  weighed  down  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion  but  that  their  imaginations  were  able  to 
recognize  the  incongruity  of  having  such  lavish  settings  in  a 
country  village  for  a  religion  of  simplicity.  This  aspect  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  refreshing  letter  published  in  the  Pittsfield  paper:  “The 
new  Congregational  church  in  Great  Barrington  was  dedicated  on 
Friday  last.  The  temple  of  these  humble  and  contrite  hearts  cost 
$125,000,  and  the  minister  of  the  lowly  Jesus  will  live  in  a  house 
costing  $100,000,  to  study  up  sermons  about  him  who  was  born  in 
a  manger,  preached  in  the  fields,  rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  and 
had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.  The  church  is  gorgeous.  The 
ceiling  is  as  handsome  as  the  top  of  a  passenger  car;  the  trusses  and 
beams  are  of  unpainted  pine,  like  the  wood  work  of  a  paper  mill; 
the  walls  are  as  gaily  paneled  as  a  high-toned  billiard  room;  the 
arches  remind  one  of  the  gilt  and  tile  of  the  godless  Alhambra 
palaces,  and  the  organ  sounds  like  the  huge  orchestrion  at  the 
Atlantic  garden,  on  the  Bowery,  New  York.  One  window  repre¬ 
sents  the  landing  of  the  red-headed  pilgrims,  the  boss  pilgrim  look¬ 
ing  like  Justin  Dewey  addressing  a  thin  Republican  ratification 
meeting,  and  the  others  are  like  the  kaleidoscope  we  played  with 
when  we  were  boys.  If  you  had  come  down  and  heard  the  concert 
you  would  have  listened  to  the  William  Tell  overture,  a  march  by 
Sodermann,  a  Pizzicatto  by  Leo  Delibes,  a  Focatto  and  Fugue,  a 
Lobesang,  Allegretto,  Vospeil,  and  bridal,  cradle,  wedding  and 
funeral  song  and  marches.  Home  Sweet  Home  and  America  were 
scornfully  tossed  off  by  the  officiating  artist  and  the  crowd  sat, 
stood,  squatted,  sweat  and  yawned  through  the  weary  hour  or  two 
until  the  close  of  the  programme.  Then  they  kept  calling  for 
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more,  some  in  derision  and  some  hoping  that  by  and  by  there 
would  be  something  given  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
farmers,  their  wives  and  families  who  had  come  up  to  the  temple. 
The  effort  was  in  vain.  Two  or  three  numbers  were  added  by  the 
organist,  but  they  were  all  Greek,  like  the  inscription  on  the  pulpit. 
The  performance  closed  with  a  little  ballad,  ‘Lippy,  hippy,  tip-toe 
John,’  which  inspired  a  desire  to  take  partners,  but  the  room  was 
too  limited.  The  organ  can  ‘talk’  in  400  languages  and  make  more 
than  a  million  different  squeals  and  sounds.  It  is  the  best  organ 
in  the  world  and  may  heaven  forgive  me  for  even  the  appearance 
of  criticizing  the  performance  of  last  Friday.” 

The  townspeople,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  eager  for 
further  opportunities  to  hear  their  new  organ.  Mr.  Parley  A. 
Russell  secured  Mr.  Frederic  Archer,  the  foremost  organist  of  that 
day,  to  come  to  Great  Barrington  to  give  a  concert  on  October  31st. 
Tickets  were  sold  in  advance,  the  New  Haven  railroad  ran  a 
special  train  to  bring  people  down  from  Pittsfield  and  way-stations, 
and  an  audience  of  six  hundred  persons  gave  enthusiastic  response. 
The  idea  was  repeated,  and  a  second  concert  was  given  by  Mr. 
Archer  on  December  12th.  The  church  was  filled  and  every  piece 
was  received  with  unbounded  applause.  The  Berkshire  Courier 
gave  a  hint  as  to  what  people  liked  when  it  reported  the  next  week, 
“The  programme,  in  a  musical  point  of  view,  was  not  equal  to  the 
first  concert,  but  to  suit  the  popular  taste  (and  this  is  the  taste  that 
must  be  suited  in  such  a  section  as  this)  it  could  not  have  been 
better.” 

One  of  the  changes  in  practice  that  occurred  during  Mr. 
Scudder’s  pastorate  was  from  the  use  of  wine  to  that  of  grape  juice 
in  the  Communion  Service.  There  was  a  heated  discussion  over 
this  issue,  and  when  the  change  was  made  several  members  re¬ 
signed.  But  on  October  24,  1879,  the  matter  was  finally  settled 
when  by  a  vote  of  20  to  12  it  was  voted  that  “having  used  Welches 
unfermented  wine  for  eight  months,  this  church  do  approve  the 
use  of  said  unfermented  wine  at  the  Communion.” 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the  Sunday  School  was 
very  strong.  The  leading  men  of  the  church,  who  were  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  leaders  of  the  town,  did  their  part  by  serving 
as  teachers  and  officers.  This  gave  prestige  and  character  to  the 
school.  Mr.  Scudder  was  superintendent  during  his  pastorate,  and 
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after  him  Deacon  Edward  J.  VanLennep  gave  notable  leadership 
for  fifteen  years.  One  of  the  customs  was  the  holding  of  a  “Sunday 
School  Concert”  at  frequent  intervals.  These  were  evening  ser¬ 
vices  at  which  the  children  gave  recitations.  A  common  practice 
was  to  have  a  theme  given  out  in  advance,  such  as  “Faith,”  or 
“Hope,”  and  to  have  each  pupil  recite  a  Biblical  passage  contain¬ 
ing  that  word.  It  is  remembered  that  for  one  of  these  evenings 
Mr.  Scudder  had  assigned  the  theme  of  “Love.”  After  the  better- 
known  passages,  such  as  “God  is  love,”  had  been  given,  one  of  the 
boys  created  an  unexpected  climax  by  offering  the  verse, 

“Stay  me  with  flagons, 

Comfort  me  with  apples: 

For  I  am  sick  of  love.” 

Though  this  is  an  actual  verse  from  the  “Song  of  Solomon,”  it  was 
hardly  what  the  leaders  of  the  Sunday  School  concert  were  seeking! 

In  the  winter  of  1885-1886,  when  he  was  just  in  the  prime  of 
life,  Mr.  Scudder’s  health  gave  out.  He  had  long  cherished  the 
desire  to  take  a  trip  to  Rome.  Col.  George  Church,  knowing  this, 
and  anxious  to  help  his  beloved  pastor  regain  his  strength,  sent 
Mr.  Scudder  to  Europe.  He  sailed  from  New  York  on  January  21, 
1886.  While  in  Italy  he  visited  many  of  the  historic  shrines  he 
had  long  wanted  to  see,  but  the  disease  against  which  he  was  bat¬ 
tling  continued  and  strengthened  its  hold.  When  after  a  home¬ 
ward  voyage  he  reached  New  York  on  May  9th,  he  telegraphed 
Mrs.  Scudder  that  he  was  too  ill  to  return  home,  and  asked  her  to 
come  to  him.  She,  with  other  friends,  hastened  to  his  bedside. 
The  end  came  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  15,  1886.  His 
body  was  brought  home  that  evening,  and  on  Monday  afternoon 
funeral  services  were  held.  At  these  services  an  unfinished  sermon 
of  his  was  read,  a  sermon  which  he  had  intended  to  preach  to  his 
people  the  first  Sabbath  after  his  return.  It  was  on  the  text,  “I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day;  the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.” 

In  this  sermon  he  laid  this  challenge  before  the  people  whom 
he  loved  so  well:  “Every  man  is  so  made  that  he  can  voluntarily  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  doing  of  something  for  God.  His  nature  is  such 
that  he  can  set  his  own  life  towards  God.  He  can  think  of  God. 
He  can  listen  to  God.  He  can  speak  to  God.  He  can  discover 
what  God  loves  most  and  is  most  intent  on  doing.  He  can  devote 
his  own  strength  and  time  to  the  same  end.  He  can  follow  in  the 
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footsteps  of  God.  There  is  no  man  who  cannot  more  or  less  dearly 
see  God  and  walk  in  the  light  of  God’s  presence.  This  is  his  high 

calling . It  is  worthy  of  our  meditation  that  Jesus  here  speaks 

of  death,  as  we  presume,  as  being  the  end  of  useful  activity  on  the 
earth.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  us  if  we  oftener  thought  of  it  so? 

. Well,  then,  while  it  is  day  let  us  do  something  for  God. 

Before  the  night  of  death  comes,  let  us  help  somebody  to  see  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  Friend,  the  sun  of  your  life  may  be  near 
the  western  horizon— the  night  may  be  near  at  hand.  Then,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  subsequent  satisfaction, 
listen  to  this  call  of  Christ— Christ’s  call  to  work!” 

Thus  drew  to  a  close  the  earthly  life  of  a  beloved  pastor  who 
m  the  53  years  of  his  pilgrimage  here  had  worked  faithfully  for  his 
Master.  Mr.  Scudder  was  mourned  throughout  the  Berkshires, 
where  the  weight  of  his  influence  had  been  felt  in  all  religious 
circles.  At  the  memorial  service  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  evening  the  week  following  the  funeral,  the  principal 
address  of  tribute  and  appreciation  was  given  by  Judge  Justin 
Dewey,  the  deacon  whose  theological  views  had  differed  so  sharply 
from  those  of  Mr.  Scudder’ s  that  he  had  found  it  more  comfortable 
to  leave  the  church.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  fine  spirit  of  both  of 
these  men  that  though  they  opposed  one  another  theologically, 
they  continued  to  hold  each  other  in  mutual  respect  and  affection. 

Mr.  Scudder  was  the  second  pastor  to  die  in  office,  and  the 
third  to  be  buried  in  Great  Barrington,  Mr.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  Burt 
being  the  other  two  whose  remains  are  here. 

A  committee  to  recommend  a  new  pastor  was  made  up  of 
Deacon  Edward  J.  VanLennep,  D.  J.  Coleman,  Rev.  C.  C.  Painter, 
Judge  Justin  Dewey,  and  Robert  Girling.  During  the  course 
of  the  committee’s  work  Judge  Dewey  moved  to  Springfield  and 
was  replaced  by  John  C.  Munson.  Rev.  C.  C.  Painter  removed  to 
Washington  in  his  work  for  the  Commission  for  Indian  Affairs, 
and  was  replaced  by  F.  A.  Hosmer.  After  a  careful  search,  the 
committee  selected  the  Rev.  Frederic  R.  Marvin,  who  began  his 
duties  on  April  10,  1887,  and  was  installed  August  10th. 

Dr.  Marvin  had  been  born  at  Troy,  New  York,  on  September 
23,  1847,  and  was  thus  thirty-nine  years  old  when  he  settled  here. 
He  had  studied  medicine  and  had  practiced  as  a  physician  for  a 
few  years  in  New  York,  thus  being  the  second  medical  man  to  serve 
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this  church  as  pastor.  He  had  graduated  from  Rutgers  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1878,  and  had  been  ordained  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Middletown,  New  York,  where  he  was  pastor  from 
1878  to  1882.  Following  that,  he  went  West  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  from  1882  to  1885. 
He  had  studied  and  travelled  in  Europe  at  two  different  times. 
He  was  a  man  of  culture,  of  experience,  and  of  means,  well 
equipped  to  serve  the  Great  Barrington  Church.  Shortly  before 
his  arrival,  the  Berkshire  Courier  reported  that  “Mr.  Marvin  is  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  salary,  it  is  said,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  parsonage.” 

His  pastorate  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  church.  He  was 
a  man  of  dignity  and  scholarship  who  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
his  people  as  a  spokesman  for  God.  He  himself  was  reserved 
rather  than  cordial  in  appearance;  light  conversation  was  difficult 
for  him.  Mrs.  Marvin,  who  on  the  other  hand  was  a  woman  of  charm 
and  graciousness,  almost  always  accompanied  him  on  his  calls;  she 
did  the  visiting  while  he  examined  the  reading  matter  of  his  paris- 
ioners!  Under  her  inspiration  the  Marvins  used  their  means  to 
entertain  well,  and  the  Manse  was  the  scene  of  many  happy  parish 
and  Sunday  School  gatherings.  Mrs.  Marvin  would  never  hold 
any  office  in  the  Ladies’  Aid  or  serve  on  committees  as  was  so  fre¬ 
quently  expected  of  the  minister’s  wife  in  former  times,  for  she  al¬ 
ways  insisted  that  she  had  married  a  doctor  rather  than  a  minister. 

Testimonials  to  the  careful  preparation  and  thorough  work¬ 
manship  which  Dr.  Marvin  brought  to  his  ministry  can  be  seen  in 
the  “Parish  Bulletins”  which  he  wrote  for  each  of  his  years  here. 
These  were  attractively  printed  and  bound  booklets  of  forty  pages, 
which  included  lists  of  officers  for  the  various  church  organizations, 
historical  sketches  of  the  church,  its  pastors  and  deacons,  and  little 
sermonettes,  religious  anecdotes,  and  scrap-book  clippings  con¬ 
cerning  the  content  of  Christian  faith.  Their  principal  purpose, 
however,  was  to  give  a  schedule  of  the  coming  year’s  work,  with  an 
outline  of  the  prayer-meeting  topic  for  each  week.  Scriptural 
passages,  quotations,  poems,  and  questions  for  meditation  were 
given  in  advance  for  every  service  of  the  year.  Any  minister  knows 
what  careful  preparation  and  planning  must  have  gone  into  these 
annual  bulletins. 

Because  of  the  dual  organization  of  Church  and  Society  within 
the  parish,  the  minister’s  salary  was  paid  by  the  Society,  whose 
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funds  were  raised  primarily  through  the  annual  rental  of  pews. 
The  valuation  put  on  the  pews  in  the  new  church,  and  the  money 
raised  from  their  rental,  was  $3,000  a  year.  The  weekly  offerings 
of  the  church  went  for  specified  projects,  largely  benevolent.  At 
each  annual  meeting  the  deacons  brought  forth  a  list  of  specified 
purposes,  together  with  the  number  of  Sunday  offerings  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  each  purpose.  This  list  was  either  approved  or  changed 
by  the  vote  of  the  annual  meeting.  Then  the  minister  and  deacons 
published  in  advance  the  object  of  the  collection  for  each  date  in 
the  year.  Dr.  Marvin  included  this  list  in  his  Bulletins.  During 
his  pastorate  it  was  voted  that  the  treasurer  should  “send  to  the 
pastor  on  Monday  a  notice  of  the  amount  of  the  contributions 
taken  on  the  Sabbath  immediately  preceding,  as  well  as  the  object 
for  which  it  was  made,  the  same  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
Sabbath  following,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pastor.” 

As  an  example,  the  annual  meeting  of  December  28,  1891, 
voted  these  collections  for  the  year  1892:  Society  Expenses,  20  Sab¬ 
baths;  General  Fund  of  the  Church,  6  Sabbaths;  Our  Own  Sunday 
School,  6  Sabbaths;  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  4  Sab¬ 
baths;  American  Missionary  Society,  3  Sabbaths;  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  4  Sabbaths;  New  West 
Education  Commission,  2  Sabbaths;  Ministerial  Aid  Society,  2 
Sabbaths;  one  Sabbath  each  for  The  Congregational  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  Society,  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Indian 
Rights  Association,  the  Book  and  Paper  Mission,  and  the  House 
of  Mercy  Hospital  at  Pittsfield.  As  a  result  of  this  schedule  the 
Benevolent  Contributions  for  1892  were  as  follows: 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 

Missions  .  .  .  .  .  .  $  415.00 

American  College  and  Education  Society  and 

Educational  Work  .....  310.00 

Congregational  Church  Building  Society  .  1 6.79 

American  and  State  Home  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties  .......  597.00 

American  Missionary  Association  .  .  .  67.61 

New  West  Education  Commission  .  .  45-35 

American  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  So¬ 
ciety  .......  15.69 

All  other  charities  not  including  church  ex¬ 
penses  .......  351.00 

Total  Benevolent  Contributions  for  1892  .  $1,818.44 
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The  Home  Expenditures,  including  the  minister's  salary  and  all 
parish  expenses  for  the  same  year  of  1892,  were  $4006.00.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  fifty  years  later. 
For  the  year  1942  Benevolent  Contributions  were  $1780.09,  and 
Local  Expenditures  were  $9052.30. 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  28,  1893,  the  church  cele¬ 
brated  its  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  with  an  interesting 
program.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Taylor  read  a  paper  on  the  first  meeting¬ 
house  of  the  society,  Mr.  Parley  A.  Russell  traced  the  developments 
in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington  during  the  preceding  fifty  years, 
and  Deacon  Daniel  W.  Beckwith  spoke  on  the  Deacons  of  the  last 
fifty  years.  Two  other  addresses  were  omitted  because  of  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  one  by  Col.  Edgar  J.  Bliss,  editor  of  the  Berkshire 
Courier ,  on  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of  the  Press,  and  one 
by  Dr.  Marvin  on  the  life  of  the  first  pastor.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  program  the  ladies  served  refreshments  in  the  chapel. 

Four  members  were  present  at  these  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  exercises  who  had  also  been  present  at  the  one  hun¬ 
dredth— Deacon  Daniel  W.  Beckwith,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Chapin, 
Mr.  L.  J.  Nettleton,  and  Miss  Abbie  Russell. 

Though  Dr.  Marvin’s  health  had  been  poor  for  some  time,  he 
surprised  his  parishioners  when  his  resignation  was  read  from  the 
pulpit  on  Sunday,  January  27,  1895.  At  a  business  meeting  held 
after  the  prayer-meeting  the  following  Thursday  the  church  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  him  and  ask  him  to  take  a 
leave  of  absence  rather  than  resign.  Dr.  Marvin  thanked  his  par¬ 
ishioners  for  their  kind  consideration  of  him,  but  replied  that  he 
could  not  consider  such  an  offer.  He  felt  that  he  needed  a  com¬ 
plete  rest  and  change  if  he  were  to  recover.  A  Resolution  was 
passed  expressing  “deep  regret  that  our  pastor  should  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  leave  us  after  he  has  endeared  himself  to  us  by  his  faithful 
services,  extending  over  nearly  eight  years.  We  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledge  our  sense  of  obligation  to  him  for  his  untiring  labors  in  every 
department  of  his  pastoral  duties,  in  the  pulpit,  social  inter¬ 
course,  the  family,  and  the  prayer-meeting.  He  has  shown  the 
kindliest  interest  in  our  joys  and  sorrows.  Never  shall  we  forget 
his  tender  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  special  affliction  and  of 
death.” 

A  dismissal  council  of  the  South  Berkshire  Association  was 
held  on  February  20,  1895.  The  council  concurred  in  the  dis- 
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mission,  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Marvin  and  to  “the  unbroken  har¬ 
mony  of  feeling  between  pastor  and  people  by  which  this  pastorate 
has  been  marked.”  During  his  nearly  eight  years  here  he  received 
one  hundred  and  thirty  new  members,  officiated  at  one  hundred 
and  eleven  funerals  and  thirty-nine  weddings. 

Though  Dr.  Marvin  never  took  another  pastorate,  he  lived 
until  July  2,  1918.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  during  his  later 
years. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MAINTAINING  THE  TRADITION:  1896-1918 


WITH  its  pattern  of  life  well  established  during  these  bril¬ 
liant  years  under  Mr.  Scudder  and  Dr.  Marvin,  the  church 
next  entered  a  period  of  two  decades  in  which  we  may 
think  of  it  as  maintaining  the  tradition  already  set.  There  were 
few  changes  during  these  years,  but  events  moved  smoothly  under 
three  happy  pastorates. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Marvin,  a  joint  committee  from 
the  Church  and  from  the  Society  was  appointed  to  secure  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  It  was  composed  of  Andrew  L.  Hubbell,  Parley  A.  Russell, 
D.  J.  Coleman,  Sanford  L.  Cutler,  Archibald  W.  Selkirk,  and 
James  Bird.  These  men  recommended  and  the  church  accepted 
the  Rev.  Leon  D.  Bliss,  a  young  minister  thirty-four  years  of  age 
who  had  come  East  following  a  pastorate  at  Woodland,  California. 
Mr.  Bliss  had  been  born  at  Calais,  Vermont,  in  1861,  had  grad¬ 
uated  from  Dartmouth  in  1883,  and  from  Andover  Seminary  in 
1888.  For  three  years  he  had  been  assistant  at  the  Central  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Worcester.  He  began  his  pastorate  here  in 
January,  1896,  and  was  formally  installed  by  an  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
cil  on  May  27,  on  which  occasion  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward,  D.D.,  editor  of  The  Independent .  Mr. 
Bliss  was  not  married,  and  his  mother  made  her  home  with  him 
in  the  Manse. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1896  Mr.  Bliss  instituted  the  plan  of 
having  the  business  session  in  the  afternoon,  and  roll-call  exercises 
in  the  evening.  In  this  way  many  members  who  had  moved  away 
sent  words  of  greeting  to  be  read  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

In  1897  it  was  decided  to  institute  the  envelope  system  for 
benevolences,  whereby  members  could  pledge  and  give  a  definite 
amount  for  the  year,  rather  than  to  continue  the  plan  of  allocat- 
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ing  the  loose  plate  offerings  of  a  certain  number  of  Sundays  for 
specific  benevolences.  For  a  time  this  served  to  increase  receipts. 

As  we  have  noted  earlier,  the  old-fashioned  dual  organization 
of  Church  and  Society  was  created  by  the  legislative  act  of  1791, 
and  this  was  continued  down  through  the  years.  On  but  few  occa¬ 
sions  was  there  friction  between  the  two  groups,  because,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  Society  was  controlled  by  men  active  in  the  Church. 
However,  the  unnecessary  duplication  involved  in  such  a  system 
was  recognized,  and  in  1904  a  committee  headed  by  Clark  T. 
Durant  provided  for  the  elimination  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Society 
and  the  incorporation  of  the  Church,  thus  enabling  it  to  own  prop¬ 
erty.  This  was  not  a  radical  departure  but  the  legal  recognition  of 
a  unity  in  spirit  that  had  existed  for  many  years.  On  July  29th  a 
business  session  was  held  which  organized  the  Church  into  a  cor¬ 
poration,  adopted  new  by-laws,  and  elected  officers.  The  most 
important  change  was  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  man¬ 
age  the  business  of  the  parish,  this  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
Society  Committee.  Those  elected  as  the  first  trustees  were  the 
Rev.  Leon  D.  Bliss,  Joseph  C.  Frein,  Clark  T.  Durant,  Clarence  R. 
Sabin,  Frank  B.  Steinway,  John  R.  McComb,  and  Robert  O.  Har¬ 
per.  On  October  10th  the  Church  purchased  from  the  Society  all 
the  property,  including  the  church  building,  Manse,  stable,  and 
horse-sheds  “at  the  agreed  price  of  One  Dollar  and  other  consider¬ 
ation.”  It  would  have  been  quite  a  bargain  to  have  purchased 
$225,000  worth  of  property  for  $1,  except  that  the  transaction  in¬ 
volved  no  more,  of  course,  than  when  a  person  transfers  his  money 
from  a  left-hand  to  a  right-hand  pocket! 

After  ten  years  of  service,  Mr.  Bliss’s  health  was  not  too  good, 
and  one  or  two  unfortunate  incidents  had  occurred,  so  that  he  felt 
it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  church  that  he  resign.  A  resolu¬ 
tion  of  regret  and  appreciation  was  passed.  A  council  for  his  dis¬ 
mission  was  held  on  November  27,  1905,  at  which  his  brother 
pastors  paid  tribute  to  the  character  and  service  he  had  manifested 
in  his  years  among  them.  During  Mr.  Bliss’s  pastorate  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-six  new  members  were  received. 

After  his  dismission  he  held  two  other  pastorates  in  South 
Berkshire  Congregationalism,  at  Lenox  from  1908  to  1917,  and  at 
Sheffield  from  1918  to  1921.  From  1922  to  1925  he  served  the 
Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  Paso  Robles,  California. 
Then  came  five  years  as  pastor  of  the  Federated  Church  in  Atasca- 
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dero,  California,  of  which  he  has  since  been  Pastor  Emeritus.  He 
now  resides  in  that  town,  and  has  sent  affectionate  greetings  to  his 
many  friends  here  on  important  church  occasions. 

An  event  of  importance  that  made  an  impression  on  the  town 
was  the  coming  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  the 
important  Plymouth  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  one  of  America’s 
great  men  of  the  pulpit.  He  came  for  an  afternoon  and  evening 
service  on  March  13,  1906;  though  these  meetings  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church  they  were  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  Great  con¬ 
gregations  attended  each  of  the  services,  chairs  being  placed  in  the 
aisles  to  accommodate  the  crowds.  The  Berkshire  Courier  had 
this  to  say  of  Dr.  Hillis’s  sermons:  “His  visit  to  Berkshire  county 
was  evangelistic  in  character.  He  was  here  to  plead  God’s  claims 
upon  man  not  from  the  standpoint  of  emotionalism  as  was  the 
wont  of  the  old-time  evangelists,  but  by  portraying  the  claims  as 
reasonable  enough  to  merit  calm  consideration  and  deliberate  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  sermons  portrayed  religion  and  righteousness  as 
among  the  most  reasonable  things  in  the  world,  and  as  among  the 
most  essential.”  These  meetings  proved  that  though  men  no 
longer  engaged  in  the  heated  theological  discussions  of  fifty  years 
earlier,  their  hearts  were  still  hungry  for  the  word  of  God. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Collins,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Giddings,  Robert  O.  Harper, 
and  Charles  E.  Platt  were  appointed  a  committee  to  find  the  man 
to  be  the  new  pastor.  They  reported  to  a  meeting  held  March  29, 
1906,  and  in  accordance  with  their  recommendation  it  was  voted 
unanimously  to  extend  a  call  to  Mr.  Oscar  E.  Maurer,  then  a  senior 
student  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School.  Mr.  Maurer  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation,  though  he  wrote  that  he  felt  “that  the  church  could  easily 
have  found  a  man  better  qualified  for  the  position.”  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  only  occasion  in  the  distinguished  career  of  Dr.  Maurer 
when  his  judgment  was  proven  to  be  mistaken!  He  had  been  born 
January  22,  1878,  and  was  thus  28  years  of  age  at  the  time.  He 
had  graduated  from  Beloit  College  and  was  about  to  complete  his 
theological  training  at  Yale.  In  1912  he  received  the  Doctor  of 
Divinity  degree  from  Beloit. 

A  service  of  ordination  and  installation  was  held  July  3,  1906, 
in  which  a  number  of  distinguished  clergymen  participated:  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Dwight  Eaton,  president  of  Beloit  College,  and 
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then  pastor  of  the  North  Church  of  St.  johnsbury,  Vermont;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Frank  C.  Porter,  professor  of  New  Testament  in  the  Yale 
Divinity  School;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  former  Dean 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  then  Secretary  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society. 

Dr.  Maurer’s  modesty  and  humor  as  well  as  his  vision  and 
consecration  were  revealed  in  his  first  report  to  an  annual  meeting, 
given  six  months  after  his  assuming  the  pastoral  office.  “There 
has  been  the  constant  effort  to  get  into  touch  with  all  the  various 
parts  of  the  work,  and  I  marvel  at  your  patience  when  I  see  how 
little  has  been  accomplished.  I  have  called  some  of  you  names 
which  were  not  your  own,  and  have  recognized  some  of  you  by 
faces  which  only  subsequently  I  discovered  were  not  yours  at  all 
but  some  other  person’s.  From  some  embarrassing  situations  of 
this  sort  I  have  been  rescued  by  the  providential  intervention  of  a 
lucky  flash  of  memory;  from  others  by  the  equally  providential 
intervention  of  my  wife.  But  when  neither  of  these  means  of 
escape  was  at  hand,  you  have  been  lenient  and  indulgent,  and  I 
thank  you.” 

Dr.  Maurer  recognized  that  missionary  activity  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  the  spiritual  life  of  a  church,  and  in  his  first  report 
he  frankly  faced  the  fact  that  the  benevolence  giving  was  very  low. 
From  a  figure  of  $1800  in  1892  it  had  dropped  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $500  in  1905  and  1906.  Only  fifty-one  persons  were 
pledging  to  missions.  He  therefore  urged  every  family  to  make  a 
contribution  in  this  direction  during  the  coming  year,  and  he 
recommended  the  plan  announced  by  the  Standing  Committee  at 
that  meeting,  that  envelopes  marked  for  special  benevolences  be 
placed  in  the  pews  twenty-six  Sundays  during  1907.  This  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  regular  envelope  system  for  missions.  As  a 
result  of  this  emphasis  the  benevolences  rose  steadily,  to  $715  in 
1907  and  to  5821  in  1908. 

But  the  young  minister  also  reminded  his  people  that  a  pastor 
does  not  like  always  to  be  raising  the  cry,  “Give,  give.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  Great  Barrington  Church  was  handicapped  in  its 
benevolence  giving  by  the  size  of  the  home  expenses.  The  upkeep 
of  the  magnificent  plant  made  the  home  expenses  greater  than  for 
other  Congregational  churches  of  this  membership,  with  the  result 
that  gifts  to  missions  were  lower  than  the  average.  Thus  he  urged 
a  program  to  build  up  an  endowment  which  would  help  carry  the 
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extraordinary  expenses  necessitated  by  the  fine  buildings  and 
organ.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  cope  with  a  problem  that  has 
harrassed  this  church  ever  since  the  erection  in  1883  of  its -present 
buildings.  In  response  to  the  pastor’s  suggestion,  $1061  was  con¬ 
tributed  through  offerings  in  1907  for  an  endowment,  and  $1255 
in  1908. 

During  1907  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Clark  T.  Durant  and  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Sanford,  built  a  new 
kitchen  onto  the  parish  rooms  at  a  cost  of  $1800.  The  trustees 
supervised  the  installation  of  an  electric  blower  for  the  organ 
at  a  cost  of  $600.  Thus  the  properties  were  kept  modern  and 
efficient. 

A  lovely  gift  to  the  sanctuary  was  a  beautiful  hand-carved 
mahogany  baptismal  font,  given  in  1907  by  Mrs.  C.  T.  Durant  as  a 
memorial  to  her  father,  Col.  George  Church.  This  has  a  massive, 
plain  shaft  culminating  in  a  Doric  capital,  surmounting  which 
is  the  bowl,  octagonal  in  shape  and  faced  with  foliated  panels  bear¬ 
ing  ornate  Greek  crosses  and  fleurs-de-lis  in  relief.  It  harmonizes 
with  the  pulpit  and  communion  furniture. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  the  church  voted  to  accept  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  South  Egremont  Congregational  Church  that  a  working 
arrangement  be  entered  into  with  them  whereby  Dr.  Maurer 
would  be  their  minister  also,  and  another  man  be  called  to  live  in 
South  Egremont  but  to  be  assistant  at  both  churches.  A  joint 
committee  was  selected  to  determine  the  time  of  each  man  in  each 
field.  This  plan  was  worked  for  a  few  months,  but  Dr.  Maurer 
left  this  area  shortly  after,  and  both  churches  voted  to  discontinue 
further  attempts  at  such  an  arrangement. 

The  outstanding  work  of  Dr.  Maurer,  not  only  in  this  church 
but  also  throughout  South  Berkshire,  was  cut  short  when  after  two 
and  a  half  years  he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
New  Haven.  Better  known  as  Center  Church,  this  is  one  of  the 
historic  pulpits  of  the  country  and  one  of  the  most  influential  in 
the  denomination.  It  was  the  first  church  of  the  New  Haven  col¬ 
ony,  and  throughout  its  history  its  ministers  have  been  spiritual 
and  moral  leaders.  Man  after  man  of  them,  they  have  to  a  rare 
degree  combined  both  spiritual  sensitivity  and  moral  passion. 
Center  Church  has  been  a  house  of  worship  and  of  reform.  The 
sincerity,  the  earnestness,  and  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Maurer  made 
him  the  choice  to  enter  into  this  great  succession  when  he  was  yet 
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only  thirty  years  of  age.  In  his  letter  of  resignation,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1908,  he  said: 

“You  must  pardon  me,  my  dear  people,  if  I  am  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  toward  you  for  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  you  have  shown  to  me  as  your  minister.  In  sickness  you 
have  borne  us  upon  your  hearts  in  prayer,  as  though  we  were  your 
own  kindred.  You  received  me,  a  young  man,  with  little  exper¬ 
ience.  You  have  been  graciously  patient  with  my  errors.  You 
have  never  been  unwillinig  to  respond  to  my  suggestions.  I  re¬ 
joice  with  you,  and  give  thanks  to  our  Great  Head,  that  as  a  result 
of  our  common  labor,  this  church  faces  a  new  era  of  usefulness  to 
this  community  and  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

“I  believe  in  the  mission  of  this  church.  Some  of  the  lines  of 
work  which  it  must  follow  have  been  revealed  to  it,  as  by  the  hand 
of  God.  Its  mission  in  the  future  must  be  that  of  a  foster-mother 
to  the  rural  churches  of  South  Berkshire.  And  the  events  of  the 
past  few  months  have  shown  that  the  message  preached  from  this 
pulpit  must  always  be  larger  than  our  denomination,  or  even  our 
community.  It  lies  in  your  power  to  become,  in  the  highest  and 
best  sense  of  the  term,  a  municipal  church. 

“And  now,  I  ask  you  to  let  me  go  with  your  blessing.  To  go 
at  all  is  hard  enough.  To  feel  that  any  of  you  think  me  disloyal, 
would  be  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  will  always  be  the  child  of 
this  dear  church.  Through  you  I  was  ordained  to  the  glorious 
ministry  of  Christ,  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  With  you  I  have 
dreamed  dreams  and  seen  visions.  With  you  and  by  your  help,  I 
have  come  to  see  the  largeness  of  the  Lord’s  work.  You  would  be 
the  last  to  ask  me  to  be  untrue  to  my  convictions.  Send  me  out 
as  your  son,  consecrated  by  your  prayers  and  blessings,  to  under¬ 
take  a  difficult  work  in  another  portion  of  that  field  which  is  the 
world.” 

In  accepting  the  resignation  the  members  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  stating  that  “we  do  hereby  express  our  sincere  regret  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  accept  such  resignation,  and  our  appreciation 
for  the  enthusiastic,  earnest,  and  far-reaching  work  he  has  so  faith¬ 
fully  and  successfully  carried  out  here,  not  only  for  the  church,  but 
for  the  community,  and  acknowledge  his  exceeding  fitness  for  the 
wider  field  and  broader  work  to  which  he  is  called;  and,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Maurer’s  own  request,  the  church  sends  him  forth 
with  her  blessing  as  a  mother  sends  her  child,  regretting  deeply  her 
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own  loss,  yet  following  him  with  her  affection  and  prayers.”  Dur¬ 
ing  his  pastorate  Dr.  Maurer  received  into  the  fellowship  ninety- 
five  new  members. 

The  council  of  dismission  was  held  on  April  12,  1909,  at 
which  time  the  South  Berkshire  ministers  expressed  their  affection 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  young  minister  who  in  three  years  had 
shown  such  a  concern  for  the  smaller  churches  of  the  county,  and 
who  had  “enriched  the  whole  life  of  his  people  and  started  them 
along  lines  of  Christian  service  which  promises  great  things  for  the 
people.” 

Great  Barrington  has  always  followed  with  pride  and  affection 
the  distinguished  career  of  Dr.  Maurer,  for  his  ministry  has  more 
than  justified  the  high  expectations  of  which  his  days  in  this  parish 
gave  promise.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  the  “first  pastor” 
of  New  Haven,  and  one  of  the  guiding  figures  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  In  this  summer  of  1943  he  is  retiring  from  the  parish  min¬ 
istry,  though  he  cannot  relinquish  the  responsibilities  that  will 
always  be  placed  upon  him  as  one  of  the  “elder  statesmen”  of 
Congregationalism.  He  has  served  on  innumerable  committees, 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mission  Boards 
and  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  of  which  latter  he  is  still  the  recording  secretary.  In  1938 
the  denomination  conferred  upon  him  the  highest  honor  in  its  fel¬ 
lowship  when  at  the  General  Council  meeting  held  at  Beloit  he 
was  chosen  Moderator  for  the  biennium  of  1938  to  1940.  In  this 
capacity  he  made  several  trips  throughout  the  country  speaking  to 
ministers  and  churches  in  every  section,  and  bringing  to  them  a 
message  of  inspiration  out  of  his  warm  heart. 

The  name  of  Great  Barrington  travelled  far  through  one  of 
the  delightful  stories  that  Dr.  Maurer  shared  with  audiences  on  his 
trips,  and  which  has  come  to  be  a  classic  among  ministers  of  the 
denomination.  According  to  the  account  which  he  told  every¬ 
where,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  town  a  little  girl  came  to  the  door 
of  the  Manse.  The  message  she  delivered  was  more  literal  than 
her  parents  had  intended,  for  she  said  to  the  minister,  “Mother 
wants  to  know  if  you  and  Mrs.  Maurer  can  come  to  dinner  next 
Sunday,  and  then  that  will  be  over!” 

Next  to  Samuel  Hopkins  himself,  Oscar  Maurer  has  had  the 
most  widely  influential  ministry  of  any  of  the  pastors  of  the  Great 
Barrington  Church.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Horace  Winslow 
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perhaps  figured  more  prominently  in  Congregational  affairs  than 
any  of  the  others.  In  the  present  century  we  shall  see  that  Dr. 
Maurer  was  followed  by  two  men,  Oliver  Sewall  and  Vere  Loper, 
who  have  been  appropriately  honored  by  the  denomination. 

r 

The  committee  to  secure  the  thirteenth  minister  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  succession  was  composed  of  Parley  A.  Russell,  J.  W.  Curtiss, 
Charles  E.  Platt,  Judge  Walter  B.  Sanford,  and  Wallace  E.  Rich¬ 
mond.  At  a  meeting  held  June  10,  1909,  they  reported  that  after 
a  thorough  investigation  made  in  co-operation  with  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Board  of  Pastoral  Supply,  the  choice  very  quickly  narrowed 
itself  to  one  man  as  an  outstanding  choice,  the  Rev.  Oliver  D. 
Sewall,  who  for  twelve  years  had  been  assistant  at  the  strong  Har¬ 
vard  Church  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The  church  voted 
unanimously  to  call  him,  and  he  began  his  work  in  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  on  September  1st.  He  was  then  forty-four  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  in  Chesterville,  Maine,  on  January  23,  1865.  He 
had  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1887,  and  from  Andover 
Seminary  in  1892.  Later  he  was  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  the  American  International  College  in  1931,  and 
the  same  from  Bowdoin  in  1932.  He  had  served  pastorates  at 
Strong,  Maine,  from  1892  to  1894,  and  at  Durham,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  from  1895  to  1897  before  going  to  Brookline. 

The  installation  service  was  held  October  7,  1909,  with  vari¬ 
ous  ministers  of  Berkshire  County  participating.  Dr.  Sewall 
revealed  his  reverence  for  the  worth  of  human  character  in  the 
paper  which  he  read  at  the  afternoon  session.  “One  part  of  my 
creed,”  he  said,  “is  composed  of  historical  facts,  another  of  histori¬ 
cal  facts  ideally  treated  by  the  love  and  worship  of  devout  souls, 
and  a  third  part  has  nothing  of  fact  underneath  it,  but  is  the  out- 
breathing  of  the  noble  aspiration  of  mankind.  This  part  I  con¬ 
sider  not  the  least  valuable  but  the  most  valuable  part.  The  most 
fundamental  thing  in  my  religious  belief  is  the  value  of  character. 
I  respect  great  learning;  I  admire  the  masterpieces  of  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting,  but  when  I  discern  a  noble  soul  I  reverence 
it  as  I  reverence  nothing  else.  I  do  not  find  morality  to  be  alone 
of  man’s  working.  I  find  it  wrought  into  the  world.  There  is  a 
righteousness  which  carries  on  the  struggle  for  a  moral  world  when 
our  efforts  sink  and  fade  away.  To  be  in  contact  with  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  to  be  in  contact  with  God.  His  being  fills  every  place. 
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“But  it  is  given  to  us  to  know  him  better  than  from  the  fact 
of  nature.  It  is  in  Jesus  Christ  that  I  get  my  highest  and  fullest 
knowledge  of  Him.  He  shows  me  the  heart  of  God.  He  not 
merely  taught  what  God  is  but  was  What  God  is.  I  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  My  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
founded  upon  the  moral  excellence  of  Jesus.  Moral  qualities 
are  the  things  of  supreme  worth.  I  can  define  him  in  nothing 
greater. 

“I  believe  God  reveals  himself  also  in  each  human  heart.  That 
revelation  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit  on  its 
human  side  is  the  conscience.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
involves  sincere  respect  for  mankind.  There  is  something  divine 
in  every  man,  namely,  conscience,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I  reverence  moral  greatness  with  all  my  heart,  and  strength,  and 
soul,  and  mind,  but  I  honor,  I  honor  profoundly,  the  dignity  which 
every  man  possesses  and  which  is  in  every  person  be  he  sinner  or 
saint,  rich  or  poor,  beggar  or  thief.  I  strive  to  reverence,  as 
Christ  did,  the  lost  man,  the  lowest,  and  the  worst,  and  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  has  infinite  worth  for  God.  I  believe  Christ  the 
necessary  means  both  of  social  and  personal  redemption,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  endeavor  to  preach  Him  to  men.” 

Dr.  Sewall  was  himself  a  man  of  integrity  and  character  whose 
very  presence  inspired  confidence  and  made  him  a  bulwark  of 
strength  to  his  people.  He  was  single  when  he  came  to  Great 
Barrington,  but  in  1912  he  was  married  and  brought  his  bride  to 
the  Manse,  the  only  bride  ever  to  live  in  the  mansion.  Mrs.  Sewall 
was  a  woman  of  great  charm  and  ability,  and  she  was  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  and  greatly  beloved  by  the  parish.  Their  only  son,  Charles 
Hall  Sewall,  was  born  in  the  south-west  bedroom  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Manse,  and  was  the  first  baby  to  be  in  residence  here. 
The  Maurers  had  had  a  baby  born  while  they  were  occupying  the 
Manse,  but  unfortunately  she  did  not  live. 

Little  space  in  this  book  has  been  given  to  the  ladies  of  the 
ministerial  households,  but  we  should  pause  in  our  history  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  gracious  and  devoted  wives  who  have  served 
this  church.  The  ministers  would  surely  acknowledge  that  the 
success  of  their  pastorates  has  been  made  possible  in  fair  measure 
by  the  untiring  efforts  of  their  wives.  During  the  last  seventy 
year  period  the  wives  of  the  Manse  have  without  exception  been 
women  of  excellence,  of  charm,  and  of  ability. 
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A  legacy  from  the  will  of  John  V.  Hollenbeck,  who  died  in 
1902,  brought  the  church  a  fund  of  $1611,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  be  used  for  the  poor  of  the  parish.  The  will  provided  that 
the  money  was  to  be  administered  by  the  clerk  and  two  women 
selected  by  the  church.  In  1910  the  first  income  was  received 
from  the  Hollenbeck  Fund,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Culver  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Collins  were  elected  to  serve  with  Clerk  J.  W.  Curtiss  on  the  first 
committee.  Previous  to  this  it  had  been  traditional,  as  from  the 
early  days  of  the  apostolic  church,  for  the  deacons  to  supervise  the 
assistance  given  to  the  needy;  therefore  when  the  manual  was  re¬ 
vised  in  1916  this  responsibility  was  shifted  to  the  Hollenbeck 
Fund  Committee  that  had  since  its  inception  come  to  absorb  this 
work. 

Another  innovation  made  in  the  1916  revision  was  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  the  nominating  committee  select  two  candidates 
for  every  office.  As  this  rule  came  to  be  practiced,  the  nominating 
committee  tried  to  find  members  willing  to  have  their  names  put 
up  to  be  defeated.  The  difficulty  of  finding  such,  and  the 
hurt  feelings  sometimes  created  by  this  practice,  led  to  its  being 
dropped. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  to  mention  one  of  the  fine  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  church— the  Beckwiths.  In  1911  Daniel  W.  Beckwith 
died,  after  having  been  a  deacon  for  forty-eight  years,  the  second 
longest  term  in  our  history.  He  had  been  elected  to  the  office  in 
1864,  and  had  been  made  deacon  emeritus  in  1903.  Even  more 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  he  was  the  third  Beckwith  to  hold  this 
position,  so  that  from  1811  to  1911,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years,  a  member  of  that  family  was  deacon.  In  other  words,  for 
half  of  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  this  church  a  Beckwith  has 
been  deacon.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Daniel  W.  Beckwith  was  the  first 
woman  to  hold  an  office,  and  another  member,  Miss  Alice  Beck¬ 
with,  during  the  eighty  years  of  her  life,  was  very  active  in  the 
Ladies’  Foreign  Mission  group. 

After  a  smooth  and  happy  pastorate  of  nine  years,  Dr.  Sewall 
was  called  to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Dedham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  he  resigned  June  12,  1918.  A  committee  of  nearly 
forty  men  waited  upon  him  to  ask  him  to  stay  here,  but  he  felt  it 
best  to  leave  when  everything  was  functioning  well  and  when  he 
had  an  attractive  call  to  a  new  field.  He  had  received  two  hundred 
and  one  new  members.  The  Council  for  Dismission  was  held 
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September  10,  1918.  Dr.  Sewall  served  at  Dedham  two  years,  when 
he  was  called  by  the  more  than  six  hundred  Congregational 
Churches  of  Massachusetts  to  be  one  of  the  denominational 
officials  for  the  state.  He  had  charge  of  the  funds,  serving  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society  from  1920  to 
1937,  of  the  Massachusetts  Conference  from  1928  to  1937,  and  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ministerial  Aid  from  1926  to  1937. 
He  passed  away  at  Dedham  on  March  16,  1937. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  MODERN  PERIOD:  1919-1943 

THOUGH  it  would  of  course  be  dangerous  to  dogmatize  about 
the  arbitrary  division  of  this  history  into  periods,  we  are  per¬ 
haps  justified  in  making  a  break  at  this  point  and  in  saying 
that  here  a  newer  and  more  modern  emphasis  made  itself  felt.  The 
abolition  of  pew  rents  under  Dr.  Loper  is  symbolic  of  the  trend 
toward  democracy,  and  of  the  shift  from  an  emphasis  on  aristocratic 
culture  to  the  common  stuff  of  every-day  life.  The  emphasis  in 
these  later  years  has  been  to  reach  a  greater  number  of  people  in 
simple  and  practical  ways. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  period  the  new  spirit  of  fellowship 
was  dramatized  by  a  fine  venture  of  inter-church  co-operation  when 
the  Congregationalists  and  the  Episcopalians  combined  for  union 
services.  Several  factors  served  to  bring  this  about:  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  urging  the  conservation  of  coal  during  the  winter  follow¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War,  St.  James’  Church  was  having  a  new  organ 
installed,  and  we  were  without  a  pastor.  Even  so,  the  plan  could 
not  have  succeeded  except  for  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  that 
existed  between  the  two  parishes  at  the  time  when  the  Rev.  Joseph 
R.  Lynes  was  rector  of  St.  James’. 

From  November  through  April  services  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church  with  Mr.  Lynes  as  the  minister.  He  con¬ 
ducted  communion  in  the  chapel  at  9:30,  morning  service  in  the 
sanctuary  at  10:45,  and  a  session  of  the  joint  Sunday  Schools  at 
12:00  noon.  On  the  Sabbaths  for  the  appointed  Congregational 
communion,  he  conducted  this  service  at  the  morning  worship 
according  to  the  custom  of  this  church. 

The  pulpit  committee  was  this  time  composed  of  Deacon  C. 
O.  Nason,  chairman;  Deacon  R.  J.  Logan,  Deacon  C.  E.  Platt,  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Giddings,  and  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Sabin.  On  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  the  church  selected  a  senior  Divinity  student  at  Yale,  Mr.  Vere 
V.  Loper,  to  be  pastor;  he  was  ordained  and  installed  on  June  5, 
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1919.  Dr.  Maurer  and  Dr.  Sewall  both  participated  in  the  service, 
while  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown, 
Dean  of  Yale  and  one  of  Congregationalism’s  greatest  preachers. 

Dr.  Loper  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  September  9, 
1893,  and  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  when  called  to  the  Great 
Barrington  pastorate.  He  had  graduated  from  Grinnell  in  1915, 
from  which  college  he  was  also  to  receive  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
degree  fourteen  years  later.  He  interrupted  his  theological  studies 
to  enter  the  army  during  the  World  War,  serving  as  a  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Field  Artillery  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  He 
was  married  after  receiving  his  commission,  and  went  over  the 
gang-plank  to  sail  for  France  on  his  first  wedding  anniversary. 
After  the  Armistice  he  returned  to  Yale,  finished  his  seminary 
work,  and  was  called  to  Great  Barrington. 

His  pastorate  here  was  the  shortest  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  being  but  eighteen  months  in  duration.  Yet  in  many  re¬ 
spects  it  was  among  the  most  significant,  for  Dr.  Loper  brought  a 
new  spirit  which  infused  young  life  and  modern  methods  into  the 
staid  pattern  that  had  so  long  been  followed.  He  was  young,  he 
was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  eager  to  make  changes 
which  seemed  to  him  in  keeping  with  a  more  vital  parish  life. 
Some  of  the  older  members  were  a  bit  startled  by  this  young  minis¬ 
ter  whose  western  informality  and  frankness  came  like  a  refreshing 
breeze  to  invigorate  this  tradition-steeped  New  England  church. 
Today  people  remember  Vere  Loper  with  affectionate  pride,  and 
laugh  at  themselves  for  being  shocked  by  the  things  which  he  did 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

At  that  time  it  surprised  the  people  that  their  new  minister 
wore  brown  shoes  on  Sunday,  that  he  did  not  wear  a  frock  coat 
when  calling  on  his  parishioners,  that  he  wore  athletic  shorts  and 
participated  in  the  track-meet  at  the  fair  grounds  on  Labor  Day 
(he  ran  the  quarter-mile  and  finished  second!),  and  that  he  frankly 
told  them  that  without  any  private  income  he  could  not  afford  to 
furnish  and  heat  their  palatial  Manse!  The  Lopers  did  live  in  the 
house  their  first  year  here,  and  their  first  daughter,  Marjorie, 
though  born  in  New  Haven,  was  the  second  baby  to  keep  residence 
within  its  walls.  However,  for  the  months  they  were  in  Great 
Barrington  the  second  winter  they  closed  the  Manse  and  moved  to 
a  cottage  on  Bryant  Court. 

No  less  startling  perhaps  was  Dr.  Loper’s  suggestion  that  the 
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system  of  pew  rentals  which  had  been  in  existence  since  the  first 
organization  of  the  church  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  more  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  finance.  Accordingly  on  October  26,  1919,  it  was 
voted  to  declare  the  use  of  all  pews  to  be  free,  and  to  finance  the 
church  by  a  systematic  “Every  Member  Canvass.”  The  trustees 
and  officers  were  agreeable  to  the  new  plan,  and  the  change  was 
made  to  the  good  advantage  of  the  parish. 

Both  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Loper  were  active  in  work  with  the  young 
people,  establishing  Boy  Scout  and  Camp  Fire  Girl  work,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Married  People’s  Club.  A  spirit  of  democracy  and  of 
friendliness  attracted  many  who  previously  had  felt  themselves  on 
the  fringe  of  the  parish  life. 

Dr.  Loper  tendered  his  resignation  on  December  26,  1920,  and 
was  dismissed  January  13,  1921,  to  become  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Great  Falls,  Montana.  He  made  many 
friends  here  who  recognized  the  sincerity  and  ability  which  were 
to  make  him  one  of  the  eminent  Congregational  leaders  of  the  day. 
The  Berkshire  Courier  commented  at  the  time  of  his  resignation 
that  in  this,  his  first  pastorate,  he  had  shown  “marked  ability  in  the 
pulpit.”  Since  then  he  has  served  Congregational  churches  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in  Wilmette,  Illinois,  in  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  is  now  minister  at  Berkeley,  California,  one  of  the 
great  churches  of  the  denomination,  just  off  the  campus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  has  been  moderator  of  the  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  Northern  California  Congregational  Conferences, 
has  been  president  of  the  Religious  Workers  Council  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  and  of  the  Colorado  Council  of  Churches. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  “Survey  Committee”  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion,  was  host  pastor  at  the  General  Council  meeting  at  Berkeley  in 
1940,  and  chaplain  at  the  Durham  General  Council  sessions  in 
1942.  His  sermons  and  articles  are  eagerly  read  by  his  fellow- 
ministers,  and  his  administrative  ability  generally  recognized.  He 
is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  teaching  Per¬ 
sonal  Counseling  and  Church  Administration. 

His  brief  stay  in  Great  Barrington  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  of 
our  history,  and  one  of  the  happy  memories  of  his  life.  He  re¬ 
ceived  fifty-two  members  into  the  church. 

A  pastoral  committee  composed  of  Dr.  John  B.  Beebe,  chair¬ 
man,  Russell  H.  Bellows,  C.  I.  Sweet,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Platt  and  Mrs.  J. 
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L.  Mignerey  recommended  the  name  of  the  Rev.  C.  Thurston 
Chase,  and  on  April  10,  1921,  he  was  elected  the  fifteenth  minister 
in  the  pastoral  succession.  He  was  the  first  not  to  be  installed, 
but  the  pressure  of  the  strenuous  post-war  days  made  such  a  cere¬ 
mony  seem  unnecessary.  Dr.  Chase  came  from  a  ten-year  pastor¬ 
ate  at  the  Central  Congregational  Church  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
and  entered  into  his  work  here  on  May  22nd. 

A  man  of  culture  and  advanced  education,  Dr.  Chase  was  fifty 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Great  Barrington,  having  been  born 
on  February  12,  1871,  at  Albany.  He  had  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1893,  and  had  received  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  there  in  1895.  He  had  taken  his  theological 
training  at  Chicago  Seminary,  from  which  he  had  graduated  in 
1897.  Then  came  two  years  abroad  during  which  he  studied  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  Later  he  was  to  study  at 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  receiving  the  Master  of  Religious 
Education  degree  in  1937  and  the  Doctorate  of  Philosophy  in  1938. 

In  1899  he  organized  the  River  Edge,  New  Jersey,  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  and  also  the  Flatbush  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  which  later  he  served  as  pastor  from  1899  to  19°5- 
During  this  time  he  received  the  first  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  members  into  what  was  to  become  one  of  the  largest  Congre¬ 
gational  churches  in  the  country.  While  there  he  organized  the 
Ocean  Avenue  Congregational  Church  as  a  mission  of  the  Flatbush 
Church.  From  Brooklyn  Dr.  Chase  went  to  Meadville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  for  five  years  he  served  the  Congregational  Church 
as  well  as  acting  as  secretary  for  the  state  conference.  From  1910 
to  1921  he  was  pastor  in  Lynn. 

In  the  spring  of  1923  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Con¬ 
ference  held  its  annual  meeting  in  this  church.  In  preparation  for 
this  gathering  $1800  was  raised  for  redecoration,  most  of  which 
went  for  a  new  carpet  in  the  sanctuary.  This  was  of  excellent 
quality  and  is  in  good  condition  in  1943. 

The  second  floor  of  the  stable  was  fitted  up  for  a  clubroom, 
and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  organized  groups  for  boys  and  for  girls. 
They  maintained  these  clubs  throughout  their  ministry  here,  and 
to  them  they  gave  a  limitless  amount  of  time  and  thought.  This 
personal  work  with  young  boys  was  one  of  the  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  of  Dr.  Chase’s  pastorate.  Through  these  groups  many 
young  men  moved  into  the  life  of  the  church. 
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That  standards  of  moral  conduct  shift  with  the  years  is  dra¬ 
matically  evidenced  by  a  discussion  that  occurred  in  March  of  1925. 
The  question  had  arisen  as  to  whether  the  parish  rooms  should  be 
used  for  card  parties  and  dances  by  the  various  groups  within  the 
church.  At  a  parish  meeting  on  March  7th  a  vote  was  taken.  The 
result  was  fifty-nine  to  fifteen  in  favor  of  permitting  cards  to  be 
played  and  dances  to  be  held.  Strikingly  enough,  this  decision 
was  reached  exactly  one  hundred  years,  almost  to  the  month,  after 
the  church  had,  in  1825,  passed  the  resolution  condemning  the 
“amusements  of  the  ballroom”  as  contrary  to  all  Christian  stand¬ 
ards! 

Dr.  Chase  emphasized  the  larger  outreach  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  his  pastorate,  and  did  excellent  work  in  mis¬ 
sionary  education.  Each  winter  he  held  a  “School  of  Missions” 
with  six  weekly  meetings  to  which  missionaries  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  foreign  lands  came  as  guest  speakers.  He  also  utilized 
stereoptican  slides  for  talks  which  he  gave  on  the  subject  of  mission 
work.  As  a  result,  benevolence  giving— which  has  fluctuated  up 
and  down  in  the  years  of  this  church— reached  a  new  high  of  $2000 
in  1926.  From  that  point  it  tapered  off,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
pression  and  adverse  circumstances,  until  it  was  down  to  $680  in 
1934- 

Two  special  interests  of  Dr.  Chase  were  gardens  and  antiques. 
He  and  Mrs.  Chase  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  collecting  antiques 
and  in  working  in  their  extensive  gardens  which  they  had  covering 
the  area  back  of  the  church  and  Manse.  Since  their  time  this  area 
has  been  seeded  and  given  over  to  a  lovely  lawn  on  which  recep¬ 
tions  and  vesper  services  have  been  held. 

The  years  following  the  1929  depression  were  quite  difficult 
years  in  the  life  of  the  church,  current  finances  and  church  attend¬ 
ance  being  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  necessary  to  borrow  money  to 
meet  operating  expenses;  after  a  time  the  sanctuary  was  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  and  Sunday  services  were  held  in  the  parish 
rooms. 

Finally,  it  seemed  advisable  that  a  change  be  made,  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January,  1935,  Dr.  Chase  tendered  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  This  was  accepted  with  appreciation  for  the  untiring  ser¬ 
vice  he  had  given  during  the  fourteen  years  of  his  pastorate.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  members  were  received  under  his  min¬ 
istry.  He  left  on  October  1,  1935,  and  went  to  Hartford  Theologi- 
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cal  Seminary  for  advanced  study.  From  1937  to  1942  he  was 
pastor  of  the  North  Stonington,  Connecticut,  Congregational 
Churdh.  He  and  Mrs.  Chase  are  now  living  in  their  lovely  old 
home  at  Monterey. 

Two  deacons  deserve  special  mention  at  this  point.  In  1934 
Edward  J.  VanLennep  retired  as  deacon  after  having  completed 
fifty  years  of  service  in  that  office,  the  longest  term  of  any  in  our 
history.  In  1931  Deacon  VanLennep  completed  fifty  years  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  during  a  good  many  of  which  he  was 
superintendent  and  during  all  of  which  he  was  an  able  and  conse¬ 
crated  teacher.  Deacon  VanLennep  has  been  one  of  the  truly 
Christian  characters  in  the  life  of  this  church,  and  throughout 
many  pastorates  his  influence  was  felt  in  the  upbuilding  of  all 
things  good.  Though  he  is  confined  to  his  home  by  illness  at  the 
time  of  this  bicentennial,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  plans  for  it. 
To  him  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  glimpses  into  the  former 
days  of  this  parish. 

The  third  longest  period  of  service  as  a  deacon  belongs  to 
Charles  E.  Platt,  senior  deacon  at  this  time  of  the  bicentennial, 
who  has  been  in  office  since  1904.  In  1930  Deacon  Platt  also  re¬ 
tired  from  teaching  in  the  Sunday  School  after  twenty-five  years  of 
such  work.  For  some  time  he  was  scribe  of  the  South  Berkshire 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches,  and  he  has  always  been  a 
devoted  member  of  the  parish. 

A  pulpit  committee  of  fifteen  members  made  a  careful  search 
for  a  successor,  and  after  a  nine-month  investigation  recommended 
to  the  church  the  name  of  a  minister  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state.  However,  because  he  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  many  people 
were  opposed  to  him.  Despite  the  recommendation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  church  meeting,  gathered  for  the  purpose,  failed  to  call 
him.  The  church  recommended  that  a  new  committee  of  seven 
members  be  appointed,  but  instead  the  Trustees  and  Standing 
Committee  authorized  Dr.  John  B.  Beebe,  John  B.  Hull,  Jr.,  and 
Kenneth  F.  Preston  to  serve  as  a  committee  of  three,  with  power 
to  engage  a  minister  for  a  one-year  trial.  Within  two  weeks— on 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  3rd— these  men  reported  to  the 
Standing  Committee  and  Trustees  that  they  had  engaged  the  Rev. 
Clyde  H.  Roddy  whom  they  had  had  preach  at  the  service  that 
morning.  Three  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  church  was  held,  at 
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which  the  committee  reported  its  decision  and  read  letters  of 
recommendation  concerning  Mr.  Roddy  from  two  officials  in  the 
Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference  and  from  two  college 
professors.  As  a  result  of  this  hasty  and  somewhat  irregular  pro¬ 
cedure  it  was  voted  to  elect  and  install  Mr.  Roddy  as  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  began  his  duties  the  following  month,  and  was  in¬ 
stalled  February  28,  1936.  The  sermon  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Eugene  W.  Lyman,  professor  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Roddy  had  been  born  in  Clinton,  Louisiana,  and  was 
thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  began  his  work  in  Great  Barring¬ 
ton.  He  had  graduated  from  Yale  College  and  from  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary.  He  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  came  here  from  a 
pastorate  at  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  widower,  his 
wife  having  died  on  their  honeymoon  several  years  earlier. 

At  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Roddy's  pastorate  Dr.  Beebe  went 
among  the  members  and  received  enough  subscriptions  to  pay  off 
the  debt  of  the  past  few  years,  so  that  the  new  minister  could  begin 
with  a  clean  slate. 

Mr.  Roddy’s  pastorate  of  five  years  was  one  of  dramatic  sur¬ 
prises  from  start  to  finish.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  emotions,  and 
of  magnetic  personality.  He  was  a  most  successful  promoter.  His 
ability  to  interest  people  in  giving  memorial  gifts  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  church.  In  the  first  year  of  his  pas¬ 
torate  he  raised  $20,000,  which  included  $5000  given  between  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kring  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Giddings  for  the  complete  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  organ.  He  himself  gave  a  lovely  set  of  chimes  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  G.  Davis  gave,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Dr.  Davis,  a  complete  amplification  system  by  which 
the  organ  and  chimes  could  be  amplified  in  the  tower,  the  choir 
stalls,  the  parish  rooms,  and  the  Manse. 

He  had  a  fine  sense  of  the  use  of  pageantry  in  worship.  He 
elevated  on  a  pedestal  back  of  the  pulpit  a  beautiful  gold  cross 
given  by  Miss  Florence  R.  Logan  in  memory  of  her  parents,  Deacon 
and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Logan.  Brass  candelabra  were  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  pulpit,  and  two  handsome  pulpit  falls  were  given  in  memory 
of  Deacon  Clarence  R.  Sabin  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  Mrs. 
Frederick  Darlington  gave  two  wrought-iron  pedestal  candelabra 
to  stand  on  the  main  floor;  they  were  a  memorial  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Mary  Williams  Sanford.  Communion  cup  holders  on  the 
backs  of  the  pews  and  silencers  on  the  trays  were  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
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Mary  Powell  and  Miss  Mildred  Powell  in  memory  of  Deacon 
Wesley  Smith  Powell.  Mr.  Roddy  introduced  the  use  of  candles 
on  all  important  occasions,  and  he  instituted  a  Good  Friday  three- 
hour  service  and  a  Good  Friday  communion  service  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  nine  neighboring  clergymen. 

He  developed  the  musical  program  to  a  place  of  pre-eminence 
among  Western  Massachusetts  churches.  There  had  always  been 
a  good  musical  organization  here— Mrs.  Kate  McComb  and  Mr. 
Herman  L.  West  had  been  two  of  the  most  successful  directors— 
but  during  this  period  a  full-time  director  of  music  was  employed, 
under  whom  Junior,  Senior  and  Adult  choirs  were  carefully 
trained.  These  provided  a  background  of  sixty  to  eighty  vested 
singers  every  Sunday.  Miss  Ruth  Graham  was  the  first  incumbent 
in  this  position,  and  to  her  belongs  credit  for  the  organizing  of  the 
outstanding  choir  system  that  we  have  today.  She  held  the  Master 
of  Sacred  Music  degree  from  The  Union  Seminary  School  of 
Sacred  Music.  At  present  she  is  director  of  music  at  Hanover 
College  in  Indiana.  Her  departure  from  Great  Barrington  was 
greatly  lamented,  for  she  was  appreciated  both  for  herself  and  her 
accomplishments. 

On  October  3,  1937,  Mr.  Hans  Vigeland  came  and  began  four 
years  of  service  as  Minister  of  Music.  Under  his  direction  the 
choirs  were  widely  recognized  for  the  excellence  of  their  work,  and 
he  himself  was  very  highly  regarded  in  Berkshire  music  circles. 
Mr.  Vigeland  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  when  lie  came  to  Great 
Barrington  after  having  taken  studies  at  the  Union  Seminary 
School  of  Sacred  Music  in  New  York  City.  He  possessed  a  sensitive 
religious  spirit  as  well  as  marked  musical  ability,  and  he  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  parish.  During  the  six  months  that 
the  church  was  without  a  pastor  after  Mr.  Roddy’s  departure,  it 
was  Mr.  Vigeland’s  fine  spirit  and  able  leadership  that  kept  the 
various  groups  functioning.  In  June  of  1941  he  was  given  leave 
of  absence  to  enter  the  United  States  Army  in  the  second  World 
War. 

/ 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Birchard  Mulroney  took  charge  of  the  music 
for  nine  months,  but  since  March,  1942,  the  choirs  and  organ  have 
been  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Grace  French  Tooke,  a  graduate  of  the 
Union  Seminary  School  of  Sacred  Music,  and  a  musician  of  great 
accomplishments  and  wide  experience.  Under  her  gracious  leader¬ 
ship  the  choirs  have  gone  ahead  in  a  gratifying  fashion. 
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A  stairway  to  the  organ  loft  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
narthex,  thus  making  the  balcony  more  accessible  for  choir  proces¬ 
sionals. 

In  1939  the  Rev.  George  A.  Tuttle  and  his  family  united  with 
the  Great  Barrington  Church,  and  they  have  contributed  richly  to 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Tuttle  is  Field  Secretary  for 
the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference,  and  his  wise  counsel 
and  sympathetic  understanding  are  appreciated  by  the  ministers 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  for  whom  he  serves  as  “bishop.”  It  is 
he  who  has  graciously  consented  to  write  the  Foreword  for  this 
volume. 

Though  his  pastorate  was  attended  with  spectacular  accom¬ 
plishments,  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  Mr.  Roddy’s  attitudes  and 
habits  was  manifest  within  a  short  time.  He  was  asked  privately 
to  tender  his  resignation,  which  he  did  on  November  10th,  1940. 
A  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  on  November  19th  to  act  upon 
this  resignation.  The  vote  taken  revealed  128  members  favoring 
acceptance,  and  17  members  not  in  favor  of  accepting  it.  A  reso¬ 
lution  was  then  passed  expressing  to  Mr.  Roddy  appreciation  for 
the  great  amount  of  work  and  many  fine  things  he  had  done  during 
his  five  years  as  minister.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  members 
were  received  during  his  pastorate.  The  next  week  the  South 
Berkshire  Association  met,  reviewed  the  records,  approved  the 
dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relationship,  and  certified  that  a  “reason¬ 
able  attempt  has  been  made  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  pastor  and 
church.” 

A  pulpit  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Clarence  I. 
Sweet,  and  composed  of  Edmund  C.  Tyler,  Milton  L.  Stevens, 
Louis  A.  Schneider,  Mrs.  G.  Frank  Lord,  Mrs.  Harold  M.  Finkle, 
and  Mrs.  Sheldon  C.  Collins,  was  appointed  in  November  to  secure 
the  new  minister.  This  group  reported  to  a  church  meeting  held 
April  7,  1941,  that  it  recommended  the  Rev.  Howard  J.  Conn  to  be 
the  seventeenth  pastor,  and  the  church  accepted  its  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Conn  began  his  work  on  June  1st.  Because  of  the 
experience  of  the  preceding  pastorate  the  church  had  voted  not  to 
install  the  new  minister,  but  a  service  of  Recognition  was  held 
November  14th,  in  which  an  impressive  group  of  clergymen  par¬ 
ticipated,  including:  the  Rev.  Clark  V.  Poling  of  Schenectady;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Roland  H.  Bainton,  professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
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Yale  Divinity  School;  the  Rev.  George  A.  Tuttle  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Congregational  Conference;  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  F.  Frazier, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Dean  of  Yale  and  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Dr.  Maurer,  former 
pastor  and  retiring  Moderator  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Christian  Churches;  and  the  Rev.  Watson  Wordsworth 
of  Housatonic.  At  the  supper  preceding  the  service,  brief  talks 
were  given  by  another  former  pastor,  Dr.  Chase,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  Dean  of  the  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  and  for  many  years  president  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Mr.  Conn  was  born  in  Fresno,  California,  on  June  19,  1911, 
and  was  almost  thirty  years  of  age  on  beginning  his  work  here.  He 
graduated  from  Stanford  University  in  1932,  was  the  San  Francisco 
Harvard  Club  Scholar  at  Harvard  for  one  year  before  entering  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1936.  While  in 
seminary  he  was  director  of  young  people’s  work  at  the  Union 
Memorial  Church  of  Glenbrook,  Connecticut.  From  1936  to  1941 
he  served  as  associate  minister  of  that  church.  He  is  married,  and 
the  daughter,  Judith  Hartwell  Conn— born  February  15,  1943— is 
the  third  baby  to  live  in  the  Manse  during  the  fifty-nine  years  since 
its  dedication. 

Again  an  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  wider  outreaches  of  the 
Christian  faith,  so  as  to  relate  members  of  the  local  congregation 
with  the  world-wide  mission  of  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  to 
which  they  belong  as  surely  as  to  the  local  parish.  In  October  of 
1941  the  Great  Barrington  Church  participated  in  the  observance 
of  the  second  annual  World-Wide  Communion  Sunday,  at  which 
time  Christians  in  every  land  were  bound  together  by  the  thought 
of  meeting  at  the  Lord’s  Table  on  the  same  day.  A  plan  of  parish 
visitation  was  carried  out  the  Sunday  preceding  by  which  twenty 
pairs  of  visitors  called  on  the  entire  membership,  and  this  com¬ 
munion  was  one  of  the  largest  attended  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  The  World-Wide  Communion  Service  is  now  observed 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  October. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  “World  Service  Fellowship’’  was 
organized  to  be  composed  of  all  persons  contributing  to  the  work 
of  the  Congregational  Christian  Committee  for  War  Victims  and 
Services.  A  monthly  “Hunger  Supper”  is  held,  which  is  a  sacri- 
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ficial  one-dish  meal  or  else  a  box  supper.  After  the  meal  a  devo¬ 
tional  service  takes  place  around  the  table.  Either  the  pastor  or  a 
guest  speaks  on  some  phase  of  mission  work.  This  group  in  its 
first  year  raised  $800  for  the  denominational  program  for  war  vic¬ 
tims,  and  in  the  fall  of  1942  expanded  its  scope  to  undertake  the 
raising  of  all  the  benevolence  monies  of  the  church.  Miss  Florence 
R.  Logan  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Goslee  is  treasurer.  Mr. 
Conn  is  a  member  of  the  national  committee  for  War  Victims  and 
Services,  co-chairman  of  its  promotion  for  Massachusetts,  and  was 
chaplain  of  the  132nd  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this 
group  the  benevolence  giving  of  the  Great  Barrington  Church  has 
increased  from  $964  in  1940  to  $1116  in  1941,  and  $1780  in  1942. 

In  keeping  with  the  trend  toward  unity,  the  church  in  1942 
voted  to  join  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  At  the  same  time  a  revision  of  the  By-laws 
made  possible  the  inclusion  of  the  following  paragraph  on  “Fel¬ 
lowship,”  which  replaced  a  statement  in  the  1916  revision  empha¬ 
sizing  the  independence  of  the  local  parish: 

“While  this  church  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  Church 
of  Christ  and  amenable  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  outside 
itself,  yet  it  accepts  the  obligations  of  mutual  counsel  in 
the  free  fellowship  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches.  It  affirms  its  interest  in  the  fellowship  of  all 
Christians  who  have  been  called  under  ‘one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  baptism,’  and  desires  to  co-operate  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  other  denominations  for  the  realization  of  the 
‘one  Fold  and  one  Shepherd’  which  should  be  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  church 
is  in  direct  fellowship  with  the  Berkshire  South  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Massachusetts  Congregational  Conference  and 
Missionary  Society,  The  General  Council  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian  Churches,  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.” 

The  new  By-laws  also  include  as  the  statement  of  faith  the 
creed  adopted  by  the  Congregational  General  Council  at  Kansas 
City  in  1913.  This  statement  of  faith  is  richly  significant,  each  care¬ 
fully-chosen  phrase  involving  a  momentous  declaration.  The  con¬ 
gregation  now  unites  in  this  creed  at  every  reception  of  members: 

We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Infinite  in  wisdom, 
goodness  and  love;  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  our  Lord 
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and  Saviour,  who  for  us  and  our  salvation  lived  and  died 
and  rose  again  and  liveth  evermore;  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  taketh  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  revealeth 
them  to  us,  renewing, 'comforting,  and  inspiring  the  souls 
of  men. 

We  are  united  in  striving  to  know  the  will  of  God  as 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  our  purpose  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  made  known  or  to  be  made 
known  to  us. 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  mission  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  all  mankind,  exalting  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  laboring  for  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  the  promotion  of  justice,  the  reign  of  peace, 
and  the  realization  of  human  brotherhood. 

Depending,  as  did  our  fathers,  upon  the  continued 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  we 
work  and  pray  for  the  transformation  of  the  world  into 
the  kingdom  of  God;  and  we  look  with  faith  for  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  righteousness  and  the  life  everlasting. 

These  By-laws  were  adopted  December  3,  1942,  and  had  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  Miss  Marjorie  Sweet,  Mrs. 
Albert  S.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Tyler,  Rev. 
Howard  J.  Conn,  and  Mr.  Wesley  R.  Taylor.  They  involve  a  com¬ 
plete  change  in  parish  organization.  Under  the  1916  provisions 
the  finances  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  other 
affairs  of  the  parish  in  the  keeping  of  a  Standing  Committee;  each 
of  these  bodies  was  composed  of  seven  to  ten  persons.  The  new 
By-laws  abolish  both  of  these  groups  and  create  a  Church  Council 
of  thirty-four  members  under  whose  supervision  and  approval  all 
programs  and  business  must  be  carried  through.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  the  minister,  a  moderator,  the  clerk,  the  treasurer,  the 
benevolence  treasurer,  the  six  deacons,  three  members  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  committee,  the  Sunday  School  superintendent,  the  chairman 
of  the  committees  of  ushers,  world  service,  music,  membership, 
flowers,  fellowship,  and  of  nomination;  representatives  of  the  adult 
choir,  the  Laymen’s  Fellowship,  the  Women’s  Guild,  the  Pilgrim 
Fellowship,  the  Married  People’s  Club,  and  the  Couples’  Club; 
and  five  members  at  large.  Thus  the  base  of  responsibility  is  more 
broadly  spread  throughout  the  church  membership,  and  all  groups 
are  represented  on  the  planning  board  of  the  whole.  Mr.  C.  I. 
Sweet  was  elected  the  first  moderator. 

In  the  two  years  of  the  present  pastorate  one  hundred  and 
seven  members  have  been  received  into  fellowship. 
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At  the  annual  meeting,  held  January  14,  1943,  the  following 
members  were  elected  to  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  Year 
Committee:  Edward  C.  Durant,  chairman;  Junius  P.  Adams,  Mrs. 
Peter  I.  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Dewey,  Mrs.  Marsh  B.  Giddings,  John 
B.  Hull,  William  T.  Place,  Mrs.  Albert  S.  Pratt,  Casper  C.  Pixley, 
Miss  Helen  Rawstron,  James  L.  Sinclair,  Miss  Annie  E.  Steinway, 
Henry  A.  Stevens,  Frederick  H.  Turner,  and  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Tuttle;  Mr.  Sweet  and  Mr.  Conn  have  served  as  ex-officio  members. 
This  committee  has  arranged  for  several  appropriate  recognitions 
of  the  year.  The  actual  anniversary  celebration  will  take  place 
December  28th,  when  the  church  will  reconvene  for  the  session 
that  was  adjourned  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1843. 

During  the  week  of  August  22nd-2gth  a  summer  observance  of 
the  anniversary  was  held,  as  many  visitors  are  in  the  community  at 
that  time.  On  the  morning  of  August  22nd  the  Rev.  Oscar  E. 
Maurer  preached  a  sermon  on  “The  River  From  God’s  Sanctuary,” 
taking  as  his  text  Ezekiel  47:1,  8.  The  church  was  filled  again  in 
the  evening  to  hear  an  organ  recital  by  Dr.  Marshall  Bidwell, 
organist  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  who  as  a  boy  was  bap¬ 
tized  in  this  church  and  played  this  celebrated  Roosevelt  organ. 
He  began  his  program  with  the  same  number  with  which  Frederick 
Archer  had  begun  his  recital  sixty  years  earlier.  Interestingly 
enough,  Mr.  Archer  later  became  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
position  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  now  held  by  Mr.  Bidwell. 
One  of  the  selections  on  the  program  was  by  the  artist  himself,  and 
dedicated  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Orlando  C.  Bidwell,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  this  church  and  its  choir.  The  audience  was  very 
appreciative  of  the  splendid  music.  The  program  was: 

Sonata  No.  1,  in  D  Minor 

Variations  from  the  “Emperor  String  Quartet” 

Chorale  Fantasy,  “Jesu,  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring” 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  Minor 
Ave  Maria 
Toccata  in  E 
Evening  Idyl 

Toccata,  “Thou  Art  the  Rock” 

Symphonic  Sketch,  “On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia”  Borodin 
Fantasy  on  Swiss  Airs  and  Tempest  in  the  Alps  Breitenbach 
On  Wings  of  Song  Mendelssohn-W kiting 

Fantasy  on  Familiar  Hymn-Tunes  Frazee 


Guilmant 

Haydn 

Bach 

Bach 

Schubert 

DcMereaux 

Bidwell 

Mulet 
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The  following  Sunday  Mr.  Conn  preached  an  anniversary 
sermon  on  the  religion  of  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Thurs¬ 
ton  Chase  offered  the  morning  prayer.  A  hymn  was  sung  that  had 
been  written  by  Col.  E.  J.  Bliss  and  used  at  the  one  hundred  fiftieth 
anniversary  service  in  1893.  In  the  evening  a  service  for  South 
Berkshire  neighbors  was  held,  with  short  talks  being  given  by  the 
Rev.  George  A.  Tuttle,  and  the  Rev.  Edmund  Randolph  Laine  of 
Stockbridge. 

Two  projects  of  permanent  value  have  been  undertaken  by 
the  Anniversary  Committee.  One  is  the  erection  in  the  narthex 
of  an  elegantly  carved  mahogany  tablet  bearing  the  names  and 
dates  of  the  seventeen  pastors  in  the  historic  succession  of  the 
church.  It  is  hoped  that  this  may  serve  in  years  to  come  as  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  faith  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and  whose  labors 
have  helped  create  the  glories  of  the  first  two  hundred  years’  accom¬ 
plishments.  The  second  project  has  been  the  encouragement  and 
the  sponsorship  of  this  little  volume,  the  first  complete  history  of 
the  parish. 

The  Church  Council  in  this  spring  of  1943  approved  a  plan 
of  repairs  and  redecoration,  both  greatly  needed.  Very  little  had 
been  done  to  the  buildings  since  their  erection  sixty  years  ago. 
Last  fall  the  parish  rooms  were  re-roofed  and  redecorated  at  a  cost 
of  1 1800,  the  major  part  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  Women’s 
Guild.  This  spring  a  drive  for  a  special  anniversary  fund  was 
made.  Because  of  the  generous  response  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  the  sanctuary  has  been  redecorated,  the  masonry  has 
been  repointed,  and  the  roof  repaired.  The  amount  spent  has 
been  approximately  $4200,  raised  in  advance. 

The  sanctuary  has  been  done  in  solid  colors  without  the 
ornate  stencil  work  that  had  been  on  the  walls  since  1882.  The 
whole  effect  has  been  to  lighten  the  room  and  to  show  off  the  wood¬ 
work  and  beams  better  than  before.  A  crimson  drape  draws  inter¬ 
est  to  the  chancel  and  makes  a  fitting  background  for  the  cross. 
An  atmosphere  of  simple  beauty  and  dignity  prevails. 

Qn  August  15,  1943,  the  church  was  filled  for  an  inspiring 
dedication  of  the  newly  decorated  sanctuary.  An  especially  pre¬ 
pared  liturgy  of  dedication  was  followed,  and  a  hymn  sung  that 
was  used  at  the  dedication  services  on  September  21,  1883,  “O 
Thou  Whose  Own  Vast  Temple  Stands,”  by  the  Great  Barrington 
resident,  William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  communion  sacrament 
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climaxed  the  service.  Mr.  Conn  asked  those  who  had  been  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  dedication  of  the  building  sixty  years  earlier  to  rise,  and 
the  following  eleven  people  responded:  Junius  P.  Adams,  Mrs. 
John  B.  Beebe,  Miss  Ellen  Crissey,  Mrs.  Frederick  Darlington, 
Mrs.  Russell  T.  Dewey,  Mrs.  Clark  T.  Durant,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Taylor  Fuller,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Goslee,  E.  Roys  Humphrey,  Charles 
L.  Rote,  and  Miss  Emma  W.  Sheldon. 

On  January  10,  1943,  to  inaugurate  the  anniversary  year,  the 
minister  preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject,  “Your  Appoint¬ 
ment  With  Destiny.”  Taking  as  his  text  the  words  of  Jesus,  “Ye 
have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,”  Mr.  Conn  said  in 
part: 

“Samuel  Hopkins  and  the  men  who  planted  this  church  knew 
that  the  seeds  came  from  God,  not  from  them.  God  had  chosen 
them;  they  had  not  chosen  him.  They  were  called  of  God,  and 
their  actions  were  a  responding  pledge  of  loyalty.  Whatever  good 
they  might  do  they  did  not  look  upon  as  bribes  to  entice  divine 
favor;  to  these  forefathers  of  ours  whatever  virtues  they  might  mas¬ 
ter  were  humble  and  unworthy  debts  gladly  given  to  the  Lord  who 
had  already  done  so  much  for  them. 

“Unfortunately  many  people  today  approach  church  life  from 
the  reverse  standpoint.  People  say  that  they  are  too  busy  with 
their  summer  gardens  and  with  their  lodge  and  club  work  to  attend 
church.  They  offer  these  excuses  unashamedly  because  their  gar¬ 
dens  keep  them  close  to  God,  and  because  their  clubs  are  motivated 
by  high  idealism.  How  tragic  that  we  in  the  twentieth  century 
should  have  forgotten  that  the  church  is  not  a  garden  or  club,  and 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  them!  All  our  secular  organizations, 
fine  though  they  be,  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  human  choice  and 
human  initiative.  It  is  only  in  the  church  that  we  hear  the  words 
of  the  Master,  ‘Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.’ 
The  difference  between  these  points  of  view  is  that  if  we  choose  we 
are  at  liberty  to  withhold  as  much  as  suits  our  convenience;  but  if 
we  are  chosen,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  what  we  will  or  will  not  do,  but 
rather  to  serve  as  the  need  arises.  This  weary  world  will  never  be 
made  perfect  by  men  and  women  who  seek  to  win  that  perfection 
by  their  own  spiritual  will-power;  its  ultimate  redemption  will 
come  only  when  we  humbly  respond  to  the  Grace  of  the  God  who 
has  already  loved  us  and  has  called  us  even  in  our  imperfections 
to  be  his  disciples. 
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“As  you  and  I  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  200th  Anniversary 
Year  of  this  church  I  would  remind  us  that  we  have  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  destiny.  We  have  been  called  by  God  to  serve  our 
church  in  this  generation,  that  by  our  responsive  loyalty,  our  re¬ 
sponsive  penitence,  and  our  responsive  dedication  this  world  may 
be  a  better  place. 

“We  are  not  only  called  by  God  to  an  appoinment  with  des¬ 
tiny  in  1943;  we  are  likewise  called  by  men.  We  are  summoned  by 
the  great  cloud  of  unseen  witnesses  who  in  times  past  have  labored 
in  this  church,  and  today  surround  us  with  their  prayers  and  their 
hopes.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  to  picture  Samuel  Hopkins  and 
that  little  group  of  men  two  hundred  years  ago.  They  lived  and 
breathed  and  hoped  the  same  as  we.  You  and  I  are  part  of  a  suc¬ 
cessive  chain  of  men  and  women  who  generation  after  generation 
have  lived  among  the  same  hills  that  we  love,  have  watched  the 
winters  freeze  the  waters  of  the  Housatonic,  and  have  thrilled  at 
the  first  signs  of  spring  on  the  Egremont  plains.  These  ancestors 
have  played  their  part  in  the  drama  of  history,  and  have  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  not  only  many  documents  and  properties  but  also 
their  faith,  their  courage,  and  their  loyalty.  Surely  we  are  called 
by  them  to  serve  in  this  year.  It  gives  me  a  peculiar  sense  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  of  responsibility  to  handle  the  covenant  which  Samuel 
Hopkins  wrote  in  his  own  hand  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  to 
realize  that  this  sermon  of  mine  is  written  at  the  very  table  in  the 
same  study  used  by  Evarts  Scudder  sixty  years  ago  when  the  Manse 
was  built. 

“In  1843  the  Rev.  John  Todd  of  Pittsfield  preached  the  first 
“Centennial  Sermon”  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  years  past,  he 
looked  to  the  future  and  said:  ‘One  hundred  years  hence,  and 
there  will  be,  doubtless,  another  church  standing  where  this  does, 
but  the  same  spiritual  church  worshipping  in  it.  One  hundred 
years  hence,  and  doubtless  there  will  be  a  congregation  assembled 
here  to  celebrate  this  centennial  day.  But  the  man  who  will  then 
stand  up  to  preach  is  yet  unborn;  but  we  know  that  the  Pulpit  will 
continue  to  lift  up  its  voice  through  all  these  years,  and  God  will 
own  his  work  and  keep  the  fire  on  this  altar  burning.  What  a 
birth-place  of  souls  will  this  be  between  this  day  and  that!  How 
many  may  we  hope  will,  ere  that  day,  be  born  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  be  prepared  to  join  the  holy  men  who  have  ministered 
and  who  will  minister  at  this  altar?’ 
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“Beloved,  we  are  the  men  and  women  of  a  hundred  years 
hence  of  whom  he  spoke.  We  have  an  appointment  with  destiny 
because  we  have  been  called  by  our  forefathers  to  bring  souls  into 
the  presence  of  the  Almighty  through  the  ministry  of  this  church. 

“Therefore  let  us  not  make  our  anniversary  an  empty  pageant, 
but  let  us  live  throughout  this  entire  year  as  devoted  children  of 
God  and  as  faithful  lovers  of  his  church.  Let  us  attend  service 
regularly.  Let  us  pray  for  one  another  and  for  the  kingdom.  Let 
us  work,  and  give,  and  sacrifice  that  our  children  may  come  to 
think  of  religion  as  one  of  the  essentials  to  a  full  and  abundant 
life.  God  hath  chosen  us.  Let  us  choose  the  things  that  are 
pleasing  to  him.” 

Thus  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  privilege  we  look  back 
over  the  two  hundred  years  that  have  brought  us  to  this  present 
day.  It  is  a  great  challenge  that  summons  the  best  we  have  in  us. 
With  a  rich  history  from  the  past  and  with  a  vital  fellowship  of 
consecrated  men  and  women  comprising  its  life  today,  this  church 
stands  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  witness  to  the  love  and  the 
power  of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  crucial  issues  of  our  day.  The 
world  is  sick  for  lack  of  faith;  the  world  is  torn  for  lack  of  good¬ 
will;  the  world  is  desperate  for  what  Samuel  Hopkins  called  dis¬ 
interested  service.  We  have  a  Lord  and  Master  who  can  supply 
those  needs.  The  opportunity  is  ours  through  our  church  to  make 
His  message  felt. 

God  bless  His  Church,  and  strengthen  us  in  its  service! 


EPILOGUE 


MR.  Turner  and  Dr.  Todd  prophetically  directed  toward  the 
future  the  closing  moments  of  the  1843  centennial  observ¬ 
ance.  We  who  in  1943  love  this  church  are  they  of  “one 
hundred  years  hence”  of  whom  they  spoke.  Much  as  we  may  pride 
ourselves  on  the  position  of  the  church  today,  we  are  humbled  by 
the  realization  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  but  what  was 
in  the  prayers  and  dreams  of  Mr.  Turner.  The  achievements  of  a 
century  are  the  realization  of  the  faith  our  forefathers  had  in  their 
children.  We  can  only  make  good  the  promises  they  made  for  us. 
We  are  inspired  by  the  thought  that  the  past  believed  in  us. 

And  we,  in  turn,  believe  in  the  future.  In  this  book  we  have 
dwelt  on  history,  not  because  we  believe  the  best  of  life  is  over, 
but  rather  to  take  heart  from  the  past  achievements  for  the  greater 
glories  that  yet  remain  to  be  won.  As  Samuel  Hopkins  himself 
said  in  the  preface  to  his  biography  of  his  beloved  teacher,  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  the  work  was  not  so  much  done  “of  friendship  for 
the  dead  as  of  kindness  to  the  living.”  So  likewise  in  this  historical 
sketch,  we  have  sought  not  only  to  honor  those  who  have  labored 
for  this  church,  but  also  to  inspire  ourselves  and  our  children  to 
greater  sacrifice  and  consecration  because  of  this  rich  heritage. 
To  know  the  past  is  to  work  for  the  future. 

So  we  of  1943  salute  those  who  will  carry  on  until  2043.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  second  century  in  the  life  of  the  Great  Bar¬ 
rington  Church,  we  greet  the  third  century  pilgrims.  We  shall 
adjourn  our  meeting  on  December  28,  1943,  to  meet  again  on  that 
date  in  2043,  thus  carrying  on  the  thought  suggested  first  by  Mr. 
Turner  in  1843. 

What  the  world  will  be  like  one  hundred  years  hence  we  dare 
not  prophesy.  Great  issues  confront  us  today  which  must  be 
solved.  Yet  we  have  no  fear,  for  we  are  confident  that  a  church 
with  a  heritage  as  rich  as  this  one  will  continue  to  raise  up  strong 
and  loyal  men  and  women  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
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We  further  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  revelation  of  God, 
that  through  him  we  see  into  the  very  heart  of  the  universe.  Just 
as  the  individual  who  abides  in  Jesus  has  the  seeds  of  eternal  life, 
so  likewise  the  church  that  follows  Christ  as  her  head  is  on  the  side 
of  the  ages.  Thus  we  face  the  future  unafraid.  Any  failure  would 
be  our  own,  not  our  Master’s.  To  him  belongeth  the  victory.  We 
pray  that  this  Great  Barrington  Church  may  always  be  true  to  him. 

Having  myself  received  from  the  members  of  this  church  the 
most  gracious  and  generous  treatment,  and  having  witnessed  their 
willingness  to  forgive  faults,  their  eagerness  to  work  together  har¬ 
moniously,  and  their  great  devotion  to  the  heritage  of  the  church, 
I  am  confident  that  this  parish  enters  its  third  century  composed  of 
a  group  of  men  and  women  and  of  young  people  who  will  continue 
its  forward  march. 

We  greet  you  of  2043,  certain  that  you  will  experience  what 
we  have  experienced,  that  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own— that  he 
has  blessed  us  and  kept  us,  that  he  has  made  his  face  to  shine  upon 
us  and  been  gracious  unto  us,  that  he  has  lifted  up  the  light  of  his 
countenance  and  given  us  peace. 


("  ■  '  I  I  I 
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LISTS 

Some  of  these  lists  are  incomplete  for  the  early  years, 
but  names  are  given  as  fully  as  known. 
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Ministers 


Samuel  Hopkins  . 
Isaac  Foster 
Elijah  Wheeler  . 
Sylvester  Burt 
Josiah  W.  Turner 
S.  S.  N.  Greeley  . 
Horace  Winslow  . 
Royal  B.  Stratton 
Evarts  Scudder 
Frederic  R.  Marvin 
Leon  D.  Bliss 
Oscar  E.  Maurer  . 
Oliver  D.  Sewall  . 
Vere  V.  Loper 
C.  Thurston  Chase 
Clyde  H.  Roddy  . 
Howard  J.  Conn  . 


1743-1769 

1790_1794 

1806-1823 

1823-I836 

1837-1851 

1852-1857 

1858-I862 

1864-I866 

1867-I886 

1887-1895 

1896-1905 

1906-1909 

i9o9-!9l8 

ig'g-^i 

i92I_1935 

i935-*94° 

1941- 
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Deacons 


Jonah  Pixley 
Timothy  Hopkins 
Israel  Root . 

Daniel  Nash 
Elijah  Kingsley  . 
Eleazer  Barritt 
William  Remely  . 
George  Beckwith. 

Elias  Arnold 
Gilbert  Ford 
Allen  Henderson. 
Benajah  W.  Turner 
William  Ives 
Francis  Whiting  . 
Erastus  Beckwith. 
Augustus  Hitchcock 
Daniel  W.  Beckwith 
Henry  Cady 
Edwin  W.  McLean 
Justin  Dewey,  Jr. 
Elisha  Doolittle  . 
Alfred  Peck 
David  N.  Fuller  . 
Edward  J.  VanLennep 
Curtis  W.  Baldwin 
Archibald  W.  Selkirk 


1743~1759 

1 753— 1 773 
1773-1809 

1 773-1 794 
1797- 

1800-1811 
1808-1832 
181 1-1842 
1827-1835 
1827-1840 
1835-1856 
1841-1844 
1841-1845 
1843-1865 
1845-1873 
1845-1865 

1864- 191 1 

1865- 1867 
1865-1874 
1874-1879 
1876-1879 
1879-1890 
1879-1885 
1885-1934 
1885-1918 
1896-1903 
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Deacons 


Rupert  J.  Logan  . 
Charles  E.  Platt  . 
William  D.  Ingersoll  . 
Robert  S.  Rorrison 
Wesley  S.  Powell. 

John  R.  McComb 
Charles  O.  Nason 
John  J.  Weir 
Henry  A.  Stevens 
Howard  H.  Reynolds  . 
Alfred  S.  Fassett  . 
Joseph  P.  G.  Davis 
Edwin  J.  Burrows 
Russell  H.  Bellows 
Edward  Leafgreen 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Bowden 
Clarence  R.  Sabin 
John  F.  Freehan. 

Louis  A.  Schneider 
Edmund  W.  Lawrence 
John  W.  Taylor  . 
Wilbur  E.  Foote. 
Nathan  H.  Comstock  . 
Rev.  Pearl  E.  Mathias  . 
Edmund  C.  Tyler 


.  1904-1927 

•  1 9°4- 

•  i9o8~1923 

•  1908-1913 

•  1914-1926 

•  1917-1920 
1918-1920 
I918-I92O 

1921-1922,  1936-1938 

•  1922-1935 

•  1922-1936 

■  1924-1926 

•  1927-1935 

1928- 

i935-i937»  1942- 

•  1935-1936 

•  1936-1938 

•  1937-1939 
1937-1939.  1943- 

•  1938-1940 

•  i938- 

•  1940-1941 

•  1 940- 

•  1941- 

•  1943- 
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Clerks 


Gilbert  Ford 
Francis  Whiting  . 
W.  McIntyre 
E.  P.  Woodworth 
S.  K.  Norton 
I.  R.  Prindle 
Curtis  W.  Baldwin 
Frank  A.  Hosmer 
James  Bird. 

G.  F.  Partridge 
Joseph  W.  Curtiss 
Russell  H.  Bellows 
Charles  E.  Platt  . 
William  S.  Boynton 
William  T.  Place 
Horace  A.  Turner 
Wesley  R.  Taylor 


1829-1840 

1841-1865 

1865-1866 

1867-1873 

1874-1875 

1876-1887 

1888-1889 

.  1890 

1891-1892 

•  1893 

•  >894-1921 

1922-1923, 1930-1931 

•  1924 

•  1925-1926 

•  1927 

•  1928-1929 

•  1932- 
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Treasurers 


Moses  Ingersoll  . 
Jabez  Turner 
William  Remely. 
Allen  Henderson. 
Francis  Whiting  . 

W.  McIntyre 
E.  P.  Woodworth 
Justin  Dewey,  Jr. 

S.  K.  Norton 
I.  R.  Prindle 
Clarence  R.  Sabin 
Joseph  C.  Frein  . 

W.  C.  Axtell 
Russell  H.  Bellows 
Walter  B.  Sanford 
Sheldon  C.  Collins 
W.  T.  Marden  . 
Courtlandt  G.  Sparks 
Wilbur  E.  Foote  . 
William  T.  Place 
Lloyd  H.  Height  . 


•  1743- 

•  !797- 

1825-1836 

.  1836- 

1845-1865 
1865-1866 
1867-1868 
1869-1874 

•  1875 

1876-1892 
1893-1903,  1915-1918 

•  19°4-1914 

•  1919 

•  J9!9 

.  1920 

•  1921 

•  1922-1923 

•  1924 

•  1925-193° 

•  i93i-i936 

•  1937- 
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Sunday  School  Superintendents 


Timothy  Turner 

Gilbert  Ford 

David  Leavenworth 

Erastus  Beckwith 

Zalmon  T.  Bradley 

Elias  Arnold 

James  Sedgwick 

James  Bird 

Daniel  W.  Beckwith  . 

1867 

Rev.  Evarts  Scudder 

1868-1884 

Edward  J.  VanLennep  1885-1897, 

i9°i-i9°7,  1923-1930 

Edgar  Baldwin  .... 

1898 

Dr.  B.  W.  Stillwell 

Rev.  Leon  D.  Bliss 

1 900 

Wallace  E.  Richmond  . 

1908-1909 

Charles  E.  Platt  .... 

1910-1922 

Henry  A.  Stevens 

•  i9$i-i93* 

Saron  M.  Husted. 

•  1933_1934 

Robert  McCollam 

•  1935 

Kenneth  F.  Preston 

•  1936-1942 

Rev.  Howard  J.  Conn  . 

•  1 943- 
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Catalogue  of  Members 


In  the  two  hundred  years  of  its  existence  this  church  has  received 
into  membership  2337  persons.  Their  names  are  given 
in  this  list  as  they  appear  in  the  clerk’s  record  book. 


1743 

Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Deacon  Jonah  Pixley 
James  Sexton 
John  Pixley 
Ashael  King 
Jonathan  Nash 

1744 

Ichabod  Averil 
Thomas  Hortan 
Esther  King 
Huldah  King 
Esther  King  2nd 
Catherine  Ingersol 
Hannah  Noble 
Priscilla  Austin 
Mercy  Pixley 
Zeruiah  Nash 
Submit  Ingersol 
Samuel  Winchell,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Noble 
Rhoda  Sheldon  * 
Rebecca  King 
Josiah  Phelps 
Onessimus  Nash 
Mercy  Horton 
Sarah  King 

1745 

Joseph  Noble 
Josiah  Phelps,  Jr. 

John  Hopkins 
Samuel  Cooper 
Lovinia  Cooper 

1746 

Jonathan  Willard 
Simon  (a  colored  man) 
Joanna  Ingersol 

1747 

Josiah  Phelps 
Daniel  Nash 


Elizabeth  Phelps 
Rachel  Lee 
Zephaniah  Phelps 
1748 

Mercy  Cooper 

1750 

Nehemiah  Messenger 
Elizabeth  Messenger 

1751 

John  Ren 
Mercy  Ren 
Experience  Root 

1752 

Samuel  Loomis 
Mrs.  S.  Loomis 
David  Loomis 
Rachel  Loomis 
Jonathan  Pixley 
Sarah  Pixley 

-  Kelsey 

-  Kelsey 

-  Root 

- - —  Fortune 

Dolly  Fortune 
Elizabeth  Ingersol 
Elizabeth  Pixley 
Elizabeth  Dewey 
Abigail  Younglove 
Sarah  Root 
Moses  Pixley 
John  Hamlin 

1753 
James  Root 
William  Ingersol 
Thomas  Pier,  Jr. 
Rachael  Pier 
Mary  Church 
Thankful  Hamlin 
Anna  Maria  Nash 
Elizabeth  Pixley 
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William  Virgin 
Martha  Virgin 

1754 

Isabel  Hatch 
Mary  Willey 
Martha  Warner 

1755 

Samuel  Culver 
Joanna  Hamlin 
Eleanor  Gunn 
John  Gunn 
Elnathan  Brunson 
Mary  Phelps 

1756 

Hannah  Sheldon 
Rachel  Brunson 

1757 

Israel  Root 

Abigail  Root  (his  wife) 
Israel  Dewey 
Lydia  Dewey 
Elanor  Dewey 
Ebenezer  Smith 
Sarah  Andrus 
Benjamin  Tremain 
Rhoda  Tremain 

1758 

Phineas  Nash 

1759 

Mindwell  Kellogg 
Bathsheiba  Dwight 

1760 

Daniel  Allen 
Daniel  Hopkins,  A.  B. 
Eunice  Monger 

1761 

David  Sanford 
Esther  Brunson 
David  Byington 
Maheteble  Byington 
Col.  Joseph  Dwight 
Mrs.  Abigail  Dwight 

1762 

James  Treadway 
Elias  Gilbert 
Esther  Allen 
Daniel  Morris 
Mrs.  D.  Morris 


1763 

Mrs.  Hannah  Noble 
Electa  Surgeant 
Ebenezer  Andrus 
Violet  Younglove 

1764 

Abigail  Sperry 
Samuel  Lee 

1765 

Joseph  Gilbert 
1767 

Esther  Younglove 
Daniel  Nash,  Jr. 
Anne  Phelps 
Sairah  Nash 

1773 

John  Kellogg 
Union  Kellogg 
Roger  Buttolph 
Edith  Pixley 

1774 

Anna  Buttolph 
William  Pixley 
Mrs.  Lucy  Pixley 
Jonah  Phelps 
Mrs.  Rachel  Laird 

1787 

John  Milton  Pixley 
Timothy  Barns 
Hulda  Root 

1788 

Esther  Foster 
Mrs.  William  Pixley 
Mrs.  Sarah  Blinn 
1790 

Isaac  Pixley 

-  Nash 

1797 

Benjamin  Dunham 
Deacon  Israel  Root 
Roger  Buttles 
William  Pixley 
Jacob  Arnold 
1797 

Anna  Arnold 
Joanna  Gibson 
Abijail  Nash 
Anna  Phelps 
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Elizabeth  Phelps 
Hulda  King 
Mary  Phelps 
Esther  Younglove 
Rhoda  Dunham 
Deacon  Elijah  Kingsley 
Sarah  Kingsley 
Anna  Buttles 
Jabez  Turner 
Phebe  Willard 
1798 

William  Remely 
Anna  Dewey 
Eleazor  Barritt 
Orpha  Barritt 
Lois  Day 

1806 

Mary  Seeley 
Anna  Remely 
Naomi  Clark 
Thankful  Strong 
Rachel  Pixley 
Rev.  Elijah  Wheeler 
Mary  M.  Wheeler 
Joel  Ives 
Elijah  Slater 
Olive  Slater 
Temperance  Griggs 

1807 

Elias  Arnold 
Charles  Hopkins 
George  Beckwith 
Patience  Beckwith 
Lucinda  Pelton 
Betsy  Eddy 
Roxy  Van  Deusen 
Benton  Pixley 
Elizabeth  Hamlin 

1808 

Thankful  Root 
David  Hamlin 
Silence  Hamlin 
1809 

Martha  Bacon 
Mrs.  Mary  Ives 
Lucinda  Leavenworth 
Amanda  Nash 
Reuben  Bacon 


Beulah  Bradley 
Fanny  Arnold 
Hannah  Arnold 
Polly  Gibson 
Phoebe  Ford 
1810 

Timothy  Turner 
Prudence  Whiting 
Timothy  Pelton 
Freedom  Pelton 
Desire  Humphrey 
Abigail  Turner 
Betsy  Hamlin 
Ruth  Smith 
1811 

Hannah  Whiting 
Lavinia  Hart 
Reuben  Noteward 
Maria  Pitkin 
Patience  Beckwith 
1812 

Mrs.  Coty 

Mrs.  Sylvester  Burt 

1813 

Anna  Hopkins 
Margaret  Jackson 
Sarah  Gould 
Hannah  Arnold 
Mary  Kellogg 
Sarah  Kellogg 
Lydia  Younglove 
Abigail  Palmer 
Lucina  Stone 

1814 

Mrs.  Esther  Root 
Elizabeth  Wheeler 
Mary  Kelsey 
Mrs.  Mina  Hopkins 
Hannah  Lathrop 
Mrs.  Mary  Kellogg 
Mrs.  Hulda  Pelton 
Frances  Kellogg 
Calvin  Kelsey 
William  Sherwood 

1815 

Mrs.  Ruth  Hoyt 
Rebecca  Hoyt 
Marjory  Hoyt 
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Ajbigail  Pixley 
Charles  Whiting 
1816 

Ruth  Ives 
Anna  Maria  Ives 
Mrs.  Peggy  Younglove 
Mrs.  Mary  Younglove 
Alexander  Pixley 
Mrs.  Ann  Leavenworth 
Mrs.  Submit  Leavenworth 
Erastus  Kellogg 
Abigail  Grant 
Bernice  W.  Kellogg 
Mrs.  Sally  Laird 
Elizabeth  Ives 
John  B.  Pitkin 
Rachel  Pixley 
Osee  Bancroft 
Calvin  Durfee 

1817 

Erastus  Beckwith 
Hervey  R.  Hitchcock 
James  Ray 
Mrs.  Caroline  R,ay 
Mrs.  Abigail  Beckwith 

1818 

Mrs.  Harriet  Humphrey 
Electa  Pixley 
Lucia  Pixley 
Lebbeus  Pixley 
Isaac  Humphrey 

1819 

Mrs.  Susan  Rice 
Elizabeth  M.  Hitchcock 
Mrs.  Susan  Burghardt 
Sarah  Taylor 

1820 

Marie  A.  Bacon 
Jerusha  Weed 

1821 

Sally  Ann  Jacobs 
Mrs.  Mary  Day 
David  Hitchcock 
Sarah  Hitchcock 
Lois  Burr 
Sophia  Grant 
William  Day 


1822 

Allen  Beckwith 
Caroline  Beckwith 
Martha  Beckwith 
Polly  Beckwith 
Marla  Beckwith 
Emily  Beckwith 
Eliza  Beckwith 
Barzillai  Beckwith 
Abigail  Bradley 
Zalmon  T.  Bradley 
Eunice  Bradley 
Rebecca  Bradley 
Julia  Bradley 
Arron  Burr,  Jr. 

Eli  Bunker  (Indian) 
Julia  Dank 
Aurelia  M.  Dank 
Gilbert  Ford 
Eton  Ford 
William  Ford 
Jere  Humaston 
Mary  Humaston 
William  P.  Hitchcock 
Lydia  M.  Hitchcock 
Mary  A.  Hine 
Martin  Hart,  Jr. 
Harriet  Hart 
Augustus  Hitchcock 
Esther  Henderson 
David  Leavenworth 
Mary  Piper 
Mary  Pelton 
Ruth  Ray 

William  Remely,  Jr. 
Elihu  Sandford 
Penelope  Sandford 
Benajah  Turner 
Laura  Turner 
Cornelia  Turner 
Sally  Whiting 
Mrs.  Nancy  Blinn 
Mrs.  Almira  Hoate 
Nancy  Ford 
Paulina  Rice 
Mary  B.  Hewins 
Phe'be  A.  Arms 
John  Ives 
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Mrs.  Hannah  Ives 
Joseph  Chetterton 

1823 

Mrs.  Esther  Munson 
Miss  Nancy  Kellogg 
Mrs.  Polly  Ford 

1824 

Mrs.  Union  Van  Horn 
Mrs.  Myra  Dorman 
Mrs.  Lucrecia  Ives 
Eliza  Pixley 
Abraham  Barnes 
Mrs.  Armer  Pixley 

1825 

Rebecca  Baldwin 
Mary  Tinker 
Mrs.  Mary  Judd 
Mrs.  Esther  Foote 
Mrs.  Casper  Hollenbeck 
Miss  Almira  Pixley 
Mrs.  Lydia  Rossiter 
Miss  Sally  Hitchcock 

1826 

Stephen  B.  Fairchilds 
Daniel  Kellogg 
George  W.  Potter 
Harriet  S.  Hitchcock 
Charles  Bradley 
Abby  Johnson 
Samuel  Moulthrop 
Mrs.  Moulthrop 
Charles  D.  Smith 
Julia  A.  Bacon 
Zilpha  Russ 
Dimmis  Binks 
Levi  Hyde 
Mrs.  Laura  Hyde 
Mrs.  Eliza  Dewey 
David  W.  Bardsley 
Mrs.  Betsy  Bardsley 
William  Ives 
Mrs.  Tryphenia  Holcomb 
1827 

John  Van  Hoisen 
Dr.  Alven  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Harriet  Wheeler 
Elizabeth  Williams 
Maria  Larkins 


Mrs.  Mabel  Lyman 
Kaziah  Seeley 
Mrs.  Louisa  Smith 
Jesse  De  Forest 
Mrs.  Mary  Peck 
Charlotte  Talmadge 
Martha  Pope 
Lucinda  Phillip 
Mary  A.  Pomeroy 
Lois  Hyde 
Esther  Hyde 
William  Stevens 
James  Root 
Benjamin  Warner 
Charlotte  Miller 
Almira  Arnold 
Marietta  Dorman 
Mason  Robbins 
Erastus  Arnold 

1828 

Mary  Woodwarth 
Mrs.  Fannie  Sandford 
Mrs.  Amelia  Hitchcock 
Sally  Craine 
Hosmer  Brunson 
Mrs.  Brunson 
Sprowell  Dean 
Clarissa  Dean 
Mrs.  Sarah  Pomeroy 
Mrs.  Sophronia  Eastland 
Amos  Andrus 
Caroline  Peet 
Linus  Manville 
Mrs.  Diantha  Manville 
James  M.  Seymour 
Mrs.  Betsy  Tucker 

1829 

Mrs.  Esther  Quigby 
Miss  Minerva  Howell 
Mrs.  Esther  Hall 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peet 
P.  D.  Whitmore 
Mrs.  Mary  Whitmore 
Mrs.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Olive  Giddings 
Mrs.  Sally  Chase 

1830 

Joseph  Weak 
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Mary  Ann  Weak 
Mark  Dewey 
Mrs.  Paulina  Dewey 
Mrs.  Lydia  Knapp 
Roda  Hall 
Emily  A.  Burr 
Mary  W.  Vosburgh 
Mary  E.  Whiting 
Mary  A.  Ford 
1831 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dewey 
Mary  Howell 
A.  T.  Hopkins 
Harriet  Hopkins 
Sylvester  P.  Burt 
David  Wilcox 
Lydia  Wilcox' 

Edward  P.  Woodworth 
Hannah  Woodworth 
Leverett  Winchell 
Mrs.  Leverett  Winchell 
Mark  Pixley 
Miss  Mary  J.  Pixley 
Emma  Van  Hoisen 
Ethiel  Humiston 
Miss  Rebecca  Humiston 
Thomas  Burghardt 
Margaret  Jennings 
Emma  Slocum 
Fanny  Palmer 
Polly  Harrison 
Francis  H.  Arnold 
Bennett  Manvel 
Miss  Sara  Manvel 
Amanda  Hills 
William  K.  Dewey 
Miss  Sarah  Dewey 
Allen  Henderson 
Allen  J.  Palmer 
Mabel  Pixley 
Sarah  A.  Turner 
Mary  J.  Pixley 
Chloe  Weed 
Eunice  Foster 
Mary  L.  Foster 
Ruby  Remely 
Silas  T.  Pixley 
George  F.  Beckwith 


Albert  C.  Bradley 
Beda  Olds 
Rebecca  Burt 
Clarissa  Moreau 
Eliza  Olds 
Almira  Burt 
Mary  A.  Arnold 
Martha  M.  Bartholomew 
Francis  L.  Bradley 
Augustine  Giddings 
Milton  F.  Jones 
Abigail  S.  Ford 
Jeremiah  Miller 
Harvey  Gilbert 
Nancy  C.  Pixley 
Susan  Foster 
Lavina  Cannon 
Emeline  Parks 
Ann  Burt 
Juliet  Ives 
Mrs.  Curtis 
Miles  Bartholomew 
Lucy  Bartholomew 
Mark  Rosseter 
Caroline  Rosseter 
Mary  Vosburg 
Fanny  Knapp 
Sarah  M.  Dewey 
Jane  A.  Dewey 
Lucy  Whiting 

1832 

Orange  Smith 
Martha  Smith 
Aurelia  Pomeroy 
Henry  K.  Williams 
Sophia  N.  Barnes 
Emeline  V.  Strong 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Pixley 
Asa  Markham 
Asa  Markham,  Jr. 

Mary  Markham 
Jedediah  Sage 

1833 

Jabez  Turner,  Jr. 

Sarah  Turner 
Esther  Lewis 
Abba  Lewis 
Elizabeth  W.  House 
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Celestia  C.  Blinn 
Cornelius  M.  Slocum 
Daniel  Grinnold,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Slocum 
Bazy  W.  Pattison 
Eliza  Slocum 
Angelica  R.  Pattison 
Lydia  Jenison 
Lucinda  Chapin 
Abigail  S.  Ford 

1834 

Wealthy  Pattison 
Hannah  Lewis 
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